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Italian Economy Today 


Deliberations at High Levels Are Now Determining Major Circumstances 
Affecting Italy: Here Are Highlights of Present Economic Actualities 


ERIOUS external and internal supply 

problems indicate that, despite the 
end of the war, considerable time will 
elapse before economic conditions in 
Italy materially improve. It is true that, 
in 3 months after the liberation of the 
North, price differentials between North 
and South had largely disappeared. Dur- 
ing the same period, however, unem- 
ployment had become a critical problem, 
especially in northern Italy where there 
is lack of coal and raw materials. The 
agricultural outlook, too, has deterior- 
ated as a result of prolonged dry 
weather. 


Transport: Grave Bottleneck 


Transport capacity, only one-third 
normal, continues to be a major bottle- 
neck. Italy hopes to acquire locomotives 
and trucks soon, through United States 
surplus-property disposal. Without bet- 
ter transport Italy cannot handle more 
than the minimum quantities of coal and 
raw materials requested of the Allies 
through the end of 1945—cannot improve 
the present limited exchange of products 
between regions or better its mail serv- 
ice. The electric-power situation, on the 
other hand, is no longer a major ob- 
stacle to economic recovery. 


Public Works Projected 


The Italian Government estimates its 
war damages at approximately 2,000,000,- 
000,000 lire ($20,000,000,000). During the 
forthcoming months, public-works proj- 
ects costing 50.000,000,000 lire and pro- 
viding employment to an_ estimated 
450000 workers for 200 days will be 
undertaken. 

As a stop-gap, a decree was approved 
on August 3, appropriating 6,000,000,000 
lire against which municipalities may 
draw for financing the most urgent local 
works affording maximum employment, 
with obligation of one-half reimburse- 
ment over a long term. 


Major Crops Slump 


The wheat crop, so important for Italy, 
has suffered heavily from dry weather, 
particularly in southern Italy, Sicily, 
and Sardinia. Recent estimates indicate 
a production of 4,180,000 metric tons, the 
smallest crop since 1920 and roughly 
two-thirds of last year’s crop. Estimated 
collections have been reduced from 
1,500,000 to 1300,000 tons, and actual 
collections at the Government pools for 
nonfarm distribution will probably be 
even lower, since up to August 7, despite 


Based on Report From U. S. 
Embassy, Rome 


repeated official appeals to producers, 
only 332,200 tons have been delivered. 

High black-market prices for grain are 
largely responsible. The maintenance of 
present bread rations will depend on in- 
creased imports from abroad. 

Production of barley, oats, and rye is 
reduced from last year in about the same 
proportion as wheat. The corn crop is 
normal, at 230,000 tons, despite greatly 
increased plantings. The yield of 
400,000 tons of rice is below normal, and 
dry legumes (beans, peas, and broad 
beans) have suffered heavily. 

The olive crop, estimated at between 
900,000 and 1,000,000 tons, will, it seems, 
be less than last year’s heavy crop. A 
good grape harvest is expected, and pro- 
duction of most fruits and vegetables 
has been good. 

Because pastures have suffered greatly, 
efforts are being made to move feed sup- 
plies to sustain livestock in areas where 
forage is scant. 


Industrial Outlook 


If quotas of coal and raw materials 
requested under the Essential Import 
Program for the remainder of 1945 are 
fully supplied, the following industries 
will be in a position to attain these per- 


Coal-discharging apparatus at one of the big Italian ports. 
activity around such installations to satisfy the needs of Italy’s economy. 


is a problem of the moment. 


centages of normal production; Textiles, 
50 (but rayon, 25); chemicals, 50; ferti- 
lizers, 75; nonferrous metals, 33; paper, 
60; food products, 70; leather and shoes, 
70; glass, cement, bricks, light bulbs, 
and miscellaneous, about 50. 


Likely To Be 2,000,000 Idle 


Even if the Essential Import Program 
is fulfilled, it is estimated officially that 
unemployment by October will be at 
least 2,000,000 and perhaps 3,000,000. 
Normal employment in industry (1936) 
was about 5,375,000. 

Hundreds of thousands of idle and 
semi-idle workers are currently carried 
on industrial pay rolls partly at Gov- 
ernment expense. Under present ar- 
rangements this aid will terminate at 
the end of September. The resultant 
financial strain on private industry has 
been very great. 

Press estimates set the bank debt of 
Italian industry at about 16,000,000,000 
lire at the end of 1944, and at about 
20,000,000,000 now. The Government 
has alleviated the drain on private in- 
dustry to a very slight extent by ap- 
propriating 5,000,000,000 lire for repay- 
ment of debts to industries which have 
produced for its account since Septem- 
ber 1943, and is considering an additional 
6,000,000,000-lire State-guaranteed loan 
to industry. 


(Continued on p. 31) 





Today, there is not nearly enough 


Coal shortage 
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New Policy Statement 
y Export-Import Bank 


HE EXPORT-IMPORT BANK was 
established in 1934 as a banking cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the 
District of Columbia. The Bank was 
continued as an agency of the United 
States by acts of Congress in 1935, 1937, 
1939, and 1940 and was made a perma- 
nent independent agency of Government 
by the Export-Import Bank Act of 1945. 
The purpose of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, as laid down by 
Congress, is to aid in “‘the financing and 
facilitating of exports and imports and 
the exchange of commodities between 
the United States or any of its Territories 
or insular possessions and any foreign 
country or the agencies or nationals 
thereof.” All of the operations of the 
Bank are and must be related to this 
fundamental purpose. 


Powers 


The Export-Import Bank has been 
given broad powers to do a general bank- 
ing business and to make practically any 
type of loan, without limitation as to the 
amount of loans to any one borrower, 
insofar as the exercise of these powers is 
necessary to carry out its fundamental 
purpose of assisting in the financing of 
United States foreign trade. (See later 
paragraphs for a statement of transac- 
tions expressly forbidden to the Bank 
or excluded by reason of its general pol- 
icies. ) 

Sources of Funds 


In addition to its capital stock of 
$1,000,000,000 subscribed by the United 
States, the Bank is authorized to borrow 
from the Secretary of the Treasury on the 
evidence of its own debentures or other 
acceptable obligations an amount not in 
excess at any one time of two and one- 
half times its authorized capital stock. 
The earnings of the Bank provide an 
additional source of funds. 


Limitations Imposed 


The Bank shall not have outstanding 
at any one time loans and guaranties in 
an aggregate amount in excess of three 
and one-half times its authorized capital 
stock, or $3,500,000,000. However, over a 
period of time the Bank can obviously 
handle a total volume of business larger 
than this amount because of participa- 
tions by private banks with the Export- 
Import Bank without its guaranty, be- 
cause of sales by the Bank to private 
persons of paper from its portfolio with- 
out its endorsement or guaranty, and 
because of the release of funds through 
repayments. 


Official Announcement Just Released 
by the Bank 














Foreword 


The recent expansion of the | 
lending authority of the Export- 
Import Bank under the terms of 
the Export-Import Bank Act of 
1945 has accentuated the need for 
a comprehensive statement of its 
| general policies. The following 
| Statement was prepared in the 
light of both the established prac- 
tices of the Bank and the new 
problems of foreign-trade financ- 
| ing growing out of the transition 
| from war to peace. The purpose of 
the statement is to provide the pub- 
lic with information on the facili- 
ties of the Bank and on the policies 
which guide its operations. 





WAYNE C. TAYLOR, 
President. 














Organization 


The Export-Import Bank Act of 1945 
places the management of the Bank in 
a Board of Directors consisting of the 
Foreign Economic Administrator as 
chairman (so long as the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration shall exist), the 
Secretary of State, and three full-time 
directors appointed by the President of 
the United States by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Not more 
than three of the five members of the 
Board shall be members of any one po- 
litical party. Participation by other Gov- 
ernment agencies in shaping the policies 
of the Bank is provided through an Ad- 
visory Board consisting of the chairman 
(at present the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istrator) , the Secretaries of State, Treas- 
ury, and Commerce, and the Chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

The National Advisory Council created 
by the Bretton Woods Agreements Act 
has the same membership as the Advisory 
Board of the Export-Import Bank, ex- 
cept that its Chairman is the Secretary 
of the Treasury. It is responsible for 
coordinating the policies of the Export- 
Import Bank with those of the United 
States representatives on the Bretton 
Woods organizations and with all other 
agencies of the Government to the extent 


that they make foreign loans or engage 
in foreign financial transactions. ; 

The close working relationships be. 
tween the Bank and the Departments of 
State, Treasury, Commerce, Agriculture 
and the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, as the permanent 
agencies of Government primarily con. 
cerned with foreign economic operations, 
serve to keep them fully informed re. 
garding individual loan projects under 
consideration by the Bank and give them 
full opportunity to call attention to any 
possible conflict between the day-to-day 
activities of the Bank and their activi- 
ties in carrying out the international eco- 
nomic program of the United States. 
They have also facilitated access by the 
Bank to the information and technical 
services of these Departments and the 
Federal Reserve Board and in this way 
enabled the Bank to limit the size of its 

wn technical staff. 

The operations of the Bank are ad- 
ministered by its officers and staff under 
the general supervision of the Board of 
Directors. 


Basic Principles 


Since its organization in 1934, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank has been guided in its 
lending operations by the following basic 
principles: 

(a) In accordance with the statutes 
governing its activities, the Bank makes 
only loans and guaranties which serve to 
promote the export and import trade of 
the United States. The Bank promotes 
foreign trade directly by financing ex- 
ports and imports as specific transactions 
and by financing exports in connection 
with development projects and programs 
in foreign countries. Loans of the latter 
type have a further indirect effect upon 
United States foreign trade; for they as- 
sist in building up the economies and 
raising the levels of income of foreign 
countries, which thereby become better 
markets for American products and bet- 
Ler suppliers of imports to this country. 
Thus, the Export-Import Bank is guided 
in its lending policies by the demon- 
strated fact that the best trading part- 
ners of the United States are countries 
which have reached the highest state of 
economic development. 

(b) In accordance with its established 
practice and as explicitly provided in the 
Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, the 
Bank makes loans generally only for spe- 
cific purposes. A corollary of this prin- 
ciple is that disbursements under a com- 
mitment by the Bank are made only upon 
receipt of evidence satisfactory to the 
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Bank that the purposes of the loan have 
been carried out by the borrower. Con- 
versely, the Bank does not make lump- 
sum advances for use as the borrower 
sees fit. 

(c) As a matter of prudent manage- 
ment and as required by law, the Bank 
makes only loans which offer reasonable 
assurance of repayment. The restriction 
of loans to specific purposes is an impor- 
tant means to this end, as is also the 
spread of maturities over the productive 
life of a project in order to facilitate re- 
payment. Furthermore, all loan appli- 
cations are carefully analyzed by the 
Bank’s staff from the legal, engineering, 
and economic points of view and must 
be approved by its Board of Directors. 

(d) As a general rule, the Bank ez- 
tends credit only to finance purchases of 
materials and equipment produced or 
manufactured in the United States and 
the technical services of American firms 
and individuals as distinguished from 
outlays for materials and labor in the 
borrowing country or purchases in third 
countries. The reasons for doing so are 
principally two: (1) The limited re- 
sources of the Bank should be used with 
rare exceptions solely for the purpose of 
directly financing and facilitating United 
States foreign trade; (2) foreign coun- 
tries should not ordinarily assume exter- 
nal indebtedness to finance expenditures 
in local currency. 

(e) In accordance with its own rule 
and the express instruction of Congress, 
the Bank does not compete with private 
capital but rather supplements and en- 
courages it. The activities of the Bank 
are confined, therefore, to dealing with 
certain types of risks which private banks 
are not in a position to assume without 
Government assistance and with other 
risks which they are not prepared to 
assume at all. 

The principle of noncompetition with 
private lending institutions is further 
carried out by the readiness of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank to sell paper which it 
has acquired and by arrangements un- 
der which the Export-Import Bank un- 
dertakes in advance to purchase from 
commercial banks notes arising out of 
specified transactions financed in the 
first instance by the commercial banks. 


What the Bank Finances 


The Export-Import Bank is prepared 
to assist, under proper conditions, in 
financing exports from the United States 
and imports into the United States of 
products of all kinds. It is also pre- 
pared to aid in the purchase of engi- 
neering and other technical services, in 
the United States. As a matter of prac- 
tice, however, its assistance is required 
primarily in facilitating exports of tan- 
gible commodities the sale of which in- 
volves extended terms of credit. Exports 
of commodities may be financed on the 
basis of values f. o. b. the inland point 
of shipment, f. 0. b. the land port or 
Seaport of exit from the United States, 
orc. i. f. a foreign port. 

The Bank’s financing of exports is of 
two general types. The first type con- 
sists of credits for the benefit of individ- 
ual United States exporters to facilitate 
the sale abroad of specific materials or 
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equipment. The second type consists of 
a line of credit in favor of a foreign gov- 
ernment, a foreign bank, or a foreign 
firm, to be available during a stipulated 
period of time, for the purpose of facili- 
tating the purchase in the United States 
of specific materials, equipment, and 
services. Although different in form, the 
two types of credits obviously serve a 
single purpose. It is often a matter of 
choice or convenience whether a given 
transaction or set of transactions is 
financed by extending credit to Amer- 
ican exporters or by making a loan 
to a foreign country or purchaser. 
Thus, it is clearly .preferable from the 
point of view of ease of administra- 
tion to make an arrangement with 
a foreign. government or purchaser 
rather than separate arrangements with 
each of several hundred United States 
suppliers who may be providing equip- 
ment for a given project. The differ- 
ence between the two types of operations 
is made even smaller by the fact that the 
guaranty of a foreign bank or govern- 
ment is usually required as a condition 
of credits extended on the application 
of individual United States exporters 
without recourse to them (i. e., credits 
involving no liability on the part of the 
exporter in the event of default by the 
foreign debtor). 


What the Bank Does Not Do 


There are a number of things which 
the Export-Import Bank is expressly pro- 
hibited from doing under existing law 
or which are excluded by its general poli- 
cies. Thus, 

(a) The Bank does not compete with 
private banks and does not, therefore, 
extend credits when private credit is 
available in adequate amounts and on 
reasonable terms. 

(b) The Bank is prohibited by its char- 
ter from purchasing stock in any cor- 
poration. In other words, the Bank is 
not permitted to engage in equity financ- 
ing. 

(c) The Bank does not make lump- 
sum advances for use as the borrower 
sees fit. 

(d) The Bank is not authorized by the 
language of the Export-Import Bank Act 
of 1945 to finance trade between the 
United States and its Territories or in- 
sular possessions. This means that the 
Bank may not assist in financing trade 
between continental United States and 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Alaska, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, or other posses- 
sions in the Pacific or between any two 
of these Territories or possessions. How- 
ever, the Bank may finance export or im- 
port transactions between United States 
Territories or possessions and foreign 
countries. 

(e) The Bank does not ordinarily 
finance local currency expenditures. 

(f) The Bank does not assume any ob- 
ligation or responsibility for the issuance 
by any agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment of any priority, allocation, per- 
mit, or license which may be required by 
law or regulation for the procurement 
and export of any commodity which it 
may finance. Nor does the Bank attempt 
to give advice to borrowers on possible 
suppliers of exports which it finances. 
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(g) The Bank does not undertake to 
select engineering or other technical 
firms or individuals whose services may 
be sought by foreign borrowers in con- 
nection with projects financed by the 
Bank, although it does require compe- 
tent engineering and other technical di- 
rection of such projects and will finance 
long-term contracts providing for pay- 
ments for engineering or other technical 
services. 


Who May Apply for Credit 


The facilities of the Export-Import 
Bank are open to United States export- 
ers either of goods or of engineering and 
other technical services, to United States 
importers, and to foreign governments, 
the agencies of foreign governments, and 
foreign firms and individuals. In brief, 
the Bank’s facilities are accessible to 
any one requiring assistance and to 
whom the granting of assistance will aid 
in the financing of United States foreign: 
trade. 

The Export-Import Bank Act of 1945 
released the Export-Import Bank from 
the pre-existing prohibition against 
loans by the Bank to foreign govern- 
ments in default on their obligations to 
the United States Government. The 
Act also permits any individual, partner- 
ship, corporation, or association to par- 
ticipate with the Export-Import Bank 
in any of its authorized transactions and 
thus sets aside, with respect to partici- 
pations with the Bank, the provisions of 
the so-called Johnson Act prohibiting 
loans by private persons to such govern- 
ments. 


How to Apply 


United States exporters, both of goods 
and of engineering and other technical 
services, or United States importers who 
wish to apply to the Bank for credit may 
do so by writing directly to the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or, preferably, by seeking 
assistance from the Bank through their 
own commercial banks. It is recom- 
mended that the applicant consult his 
bank in any case, since in most cases it 
will be familiar with the facilities of the 
Export-Import Bank and will be able to 
judge whether or not the assistance of 
the Export-Import Bank is necessary 
and appropriate. Banks may obtain 
further information with respect to Ex- 
port-Import Bank policies and proced- 
ures from their local Federal Reserve 
Banks. 

The following information is essential 
for the consideration by the Bank of 
applications from domestic exporters 
(and, with appropriate modifications, 
also for the consideration of applications 
from domestic importers) : 

(a) Description of commodity to be fi- 
nanced. 

(b) Name of foreign country to which the 
exports to be financed are destined and the 
name of the foreign purchaser. 

(c) Justification for seeking the assistance 
of the Export-Import Bank, including a 
statement of the credit terms to be extended 
to the purchaser and suitable evidence that 
neither the seller nor his bank is in a posi- 
tion to finance the transaction. 

(d) Amount of credit desired and proposed 
terms of repayment. « 
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(e) Commercial bank and trade references. 

(f) Comparative balance sheets and profit- 
and-loss figures for the preceding 3 years. 

(g) In certain cases, cost sheets or other 
evidence of cost. 

(h) Brief statement of history and expe- 
rience. 

(i) Credit information regarding the pur- 
chaser. 

(j) Names of possible guarantors, to- 
gether with an indication as to whether the 
guaranty of a foreign bank or government 
has been promised. 

(k) Any other information which would be 
useful to the Bank in appraising the credit 
risk involved. 


Authorized representatives of foreign 
governments may apply directly to the 
Export-Import Bank for credits or may 
initiate discussions through United 
States embassies and legations in their 
respective countries. In the considera- 
tion of applications from foreign govern- 
ments or their agencies, the following 
information is necessary: 


(a) Purposes for which the credit is to be 

- used, including lists of materials, equipment, 

and services to be purchased in the United 

States and their suppliers (if known) and, 

when specific projects are involved, engineer- 
ing and economic surveys. 

(b) Justification for seeking the assist- 
ance of the Export-Import Bank, including 
satisfactory evidence that private credit is 
not available. 

(c) Amount of credit desired and pro- 
posed terms of repayment. 

(d) Statement of external assets of the 
country in the form of gold and foreign 
exchange, showing official holdings separ- 
ately from private holdings and holdings of 
dollars separately from holdings of other 
currencies. 

(e) Current and prospective rate of gold 
production. 

(f) Statement of the international in- 
vestment position of the country at long- 
term and short-term, including major com- 
mitments pending or contemplated, and an 
estimate of the amounts of interest and 
amortization due annually over the life 
of the loan on external fixed-service obli- 
gations. 

(g) Summary of the record of the country 
aS regards the payment of external debt 
and statement of the default status of out- 
standing external obligations. 

(h) Analysis of the capacity of the country 
to repay on the basis of its current and pro- 
spective balance-of-payments position. 

(i) Satisfactory assurances that dollars 
will be made available by the monetary 
authorities of the country to meet payments 
of interest and principal to the Export-Im- 
port Bank as they fall due. 


Foreign applicants other than govern- 
ments or their agencies may apply di- 
rectly to the Bank, but the support of 
their governments will ordinarily be re- 
quired before a credit can be negotiated. 
The information required of such appli- 
cants consists of items (a), (b), and 
(c) in the itemization applicable to 
foreign governments and items (e), (f), 
(h), (j), and (k) in the itemization ap- 
plicable to domestic firms or individuals. 


Advance Commitments 


United States exporters who desire to 
bid on foreign business may apply to the 
Export-Import Bank for credit with a 
view to securing commitments in princi- 
ple in advance of the submission of bids. 
When more than one United States ex- 
porter is interested in obtaining a given 
order, the Bank will indicate identical or 
similar terms to all qualified bidders in 
order that the successful bidder, if a 
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United States exporter, will be deter- 
mined solely on the basis of price, qual- 
ity, and proposed delivery schedule, 
rather than upon any advantage in 
credit terms created by the Bank. 

The Bank does not look with favor 
upon requests for assistance from ex- 
porters who have not consulted it prior 
to making credit engagements to foreign 
buyers. 


Nonrecourse Financing 


The percentage of the credit risk in- 
volved in any export or import transac- 
tion which the Export-Import Bank will 
assume without recourse on the exporter 
or importer depends upon the circum- 
stances in each case. Under present con- 
ditions, nonrecourse financing of exports 
by the Bank almost invariably requires 
the endorsement or unconditional guar- 
anty of a foreign bank or foreign govern- 
ment. 


Maturities 


The maturities of credits granted by 
the Export-Import Bank are arranged in 
accordance with the circumstances in 
each case. Generally speaking, the 
financing of trade in consumption goods 
is limited to relatively short-term credits. 
On the other hand, the financing of trade 
in durable productive equipment may be 
on terms extending over a period of years. 
Where extended terms are _ involved, 
principal amounts are ordinarily made 
payable in equal installments beginning 
with the first or some subsequent interest 
date. 


Interest Rates 


The rate of interest charged by the 
Export-Import Bank depends upon the 
type of credit involved in each case, is 
computed on the outstanding balance, 
and is usually payable semiannually. 
The Bank is obliged to charge interest 
sufficient to cover the cost of its own 
funds, defray its administrative ex- 
penses, and accumulate a reasonable re- 
serve against losses in order that the 
Bank may be self-sustaining. The Bank 
is also bound to consider market rates 
of interest in order to avoid what might 
be construed as competition on a rate 
basis with private sources of credit. In- 
terest rates are uniform to all borrowers 
for any given type of credit. 


Security 


Loans to domestic exporters, importers, 
and manufacturers are usually made on 
the basis of the credit standing of the 
borrower, supplemented by the guaranty 
of a foreign bank or government in the 
case of loans made without recourse to 
the applicant. Credits to foreign gov- 
ernments and their agencies are made on 
the basis of the general credit of the 
country or agency, supplemented where 
desirable and appropriate by a pledge of 
specific revenues or specific receipts of 
dollar exchange. The Export-Import 
Bank attempts to arrange the terms and 
conditions of its loans in accordance 
with the circumstances in each case and 
with a view to creating the type of obli- 
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gation which is most suitable from the 
point of view of both the borrower ang 
the Bank. 


Aid to Small Business 


As a special aid to small and medium- 
sized firms engaged in exporting, the Rx. 
port-Import Bank extends credit lines to 
individual firms which are experienceg 
and of good repute, but which are ham. 
pered by lack of capital in obtaining ade. 
quate accommodations from private 
sources. These credits are revolving ang 
are available for limited periods, gen. 
erally from year to year, upon presenta- 
tion for discount by the Bank through 
its agent bank of drafts on approveg 
foreign purchasers. These credits are 
designed especially to help small firms 
increase their export commitments with. 
out the necessity of raising additiona} 
capital. Comparable facilities are avail. 
able to small and medium-sized firms en- 
gaged in importing. 


Vis-a-Vis Commercial Banks 


It is a cardinal principle of the Bank's 
operations that it does not compete with 
private banks. This principle is carried 
into effect in a number of ways. As in- 
dicated above, the Export-Import Bank 
prefers to receive applications for loans 
from private firms and _ individuals 
through commercial banks to insure that 
private credit is not available. The 
Bank attempts to secure the maximum 
participation by private banks in credit 
arrangements to which it is a party, 
The Export-Import Bank commonly 
uses the facilities of commercial banks 
for making funds available to borrowers 
under lines of credit, receiving payments 
of interest and principal, and for han- 
dling other matters in connection with 
the extension and collection of credits, 
The Export-Import Bank 
agreements with commercial banks un- 
der which it undertakes in advance to 
purchase from them notes arising out 
of specified transactions financed in the 


enters into | 





first instance by the commercial banks. | 


It stands ready in turn to sell to com- 
mercial banks or other private investors 
paper from its own portfolio. 

By using the services of commercial 
banks and other private organizations 
to the fullest extent possible, the Export- 
Import Bank is able to keep its own op- 
erating personnel at a minimum. 


Relation to International Bank 


The Export-Import Bank will not 
compete in any sense with the proposed 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. This will obviously 
be true during the period before the In- 
ternational Bank comes into being. It 
is also true with respect to short-term 
and medium-term credits to United 
States exporters and importers, because 
this is a field in which the International 
Bank will not operate. With respect to 
long-term loans to foreign governments, 
the activities of the Export-Import Bank 
and the policies of the United States 
representatives on the International 
Bank will be coordinated by the National 

(Continued on p. 11) 
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An Egyptian Industry 


To What Degree Is Industrialization Feasible in the Middle East? 
Let’s Take a Look at Egypt’s Biggest Enterprise, the Misr Textile 
Mill—It Seems Admirably Adapted To Illuminate the Possibilities 


GYPT’S POSITION as producer of 

fine long-staple cotton made the 
development of its own textile industry 
“gs natural.” The country’s great crop 
(4,638,778 kantars in the 1944-45 season) 
supplies the domestic industry and also 
is shipped out to spinners of high-quality 
cotton yarn all over the world. (1 kan- 
tar=99.05 pounds.) 

Although earlier attempts had been 
made to revive in modern technological 
form the country’s ancient textile activ- 
ity, it has been only during the past 15 
years that industrialized textile manu- 
facture took root firmly and thrived in 
Egypt. 

As the largest plant in Egypt’s most 
important manufacturing industry, an 
inspection of the Misr Cotton and Wool 
Spinning and Weaving Mill may serve to 
indicate potentialities of intensive indus- 
trialization in the Middle East, that an- 
cient region limelighted in events of 
World War II and in the consideration 
of postwar problems and opportunities. 


Origin and Present Scope 


One of several industrial enterprises 
sponsored by the Bank Misr, important 
Egyptian banking house, the company 
(Société Misr pour la Filature et le 
Tissage du Coton) was established in 
1927. It has a capitalization of f£El,- 
000,000 and in 1944 paid wages amount- 
ing to £E1,500,000 and earned profits of 
££4,000,000. (1 Egyptian pound = about 
$4.17 in United States currency.) 

In normal times, this plant’s produc- 
tion represents 40 percent of Egypt's 
cotton-piece-goods production, total pro- 
duction in Egypt accounting for about 
10 percent of the country’s consumption. 

The site of the plant (where the cotton 
section was set up in 1931) is El Melhal- 
lah el Kobra, in Gharbiya Province in 
Lower (northern) Egypt—one of the 
dozen largest cities in Egypt. About 5 
Miles from the west bank of the Nile 
the city is some 75 miles northwest of 
Cairo and 55 miles from the Damietta 
Mouth, where the Nile empties into the 
Mediterranean. It is the center of the 
cotton industry in northern Egypt, and 
representatives of the major cotton com- 
panies have offices there. A city of about 
10,000 according to the 1939 census, El 
Melhallah el Kobra, like many of our own 
industrial cities, has experienced war- 
time growth, and recent estimates place 
the population at about 80,000. 


Prepared in Industrial Projects Unit, 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, on Basis of Reports by 
Ceci: B. Lyon, ArtHur E. Beacu, 
and Rutu C. Stoan, All Attached 
to U.S. Legation, Cairo 


Activity Broad and Varied 


There are four cotton-spinning mills, 
two wool mills, one flax mill, four gin- 
neries, and three weaving mills. Also 
listed are a dyeing and bleaching house, 
a cloth-printing house, a twine factory, 
a hosiery and flannel mill, a mosquito 
net mill, a sewing-thread mill, and a 
blanket factory. 

The company maintains its own car- 
pentry, machine, and welding shops, 
which meet most or all of the mills’ main- 
tenance needs. 

Power for operation of machinery is 
produced at the factory, chiefly by Diesel 
engines; and there are eight alternators, 
which generate 20,000 horsepower. Most 
of the machinery is of British and Ameri- 
can manufacture, with some dyeing ma- 


chinery from continental Europe. The 
starching equipment was made in Misr’s 
own shops on the premises. 

Prior to the war a considerable portion 
of the dyes used were of Czechoslovakian 
or German origin. During the war, how- 
ever, the mill depended largely on local 
dyes. 

About 190,000 spindles are reported to 
be in operation at the plant (a slight in- 
crease over the 175,000 reported in 1940) 
and 4,140 looms. Copper rolls for print- 
ing and blocking of textiles are valued 
at £E1,000,000. 

Each day about 75 tons of cotton are 
processed. Cotton yarn, thread, and 
twine are produced; and bleached and 
unbleached, or dyed and printed, cotton 
cloth are made. Much of the cloth is 
intended for the gallebiyah, the national 
dress of the Egyptian male since Biblical 
times—a long robe, resembing a night- 
gown, usually white cotton for summer 
and a heavier material for the winter 
months. Out of Misr’s mills also come 
knit hosiery and underwear, cotton- 
and-linen twine and cloth, cheesecloth, 
muslin, towels, washcloths, tablecloths 

(Continued on p. 39) 





Egyptian fisher folk, patrons of the domestic textile industry. 
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Cuban Tax Measures 
Spur Industrialization 


In the Caribbean, Too, We Find a Nation Eager To Have More } 


Manufacturing Industries of Its Own 





and, Responsive to the J 


Stimulus, Governmental Fiscal Actions Aim at That Objective 


HE CUBAN GOVERNMENT, in a 

measure to promote industrializa- 
tion in the Republic, has passed two de- 
crees providing for certain tax benefits 
to be accorded to new industries. Cuba 
has been working for diversification of 
its economy during the past 15 years, 
and the policy of aiding manufactur- 
ing industries through taxation was es- 
tablished in the passage of the Cuban 
Customs Tariff of 1927, in which the 
rates of import duty on products pro- 
duced in Cuba, or which could be pro- 
duced there, were raised to give new 
manufacturers some measure of pro- 
tection. 

Industrial production began to make 
progress in Cuba during the early thir- 
ties. From time to time, permission to 
import machinery and equipment for 


Brewing is one of the industries in which Cuba is now fairly active 


Polar in Habana 


By Roperr F. 


’ CrowLey, American 
Republics Unit, Bureau of Foreign 


and Domestic Commerce 


use in industry on a duty-free basis was 
granted. At the present time the Cuban 
manufacturing industry, aside from the 
processing of sugar and tobacco, includes 


the production of textiles and textile 
products, shoes, paints and chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals and toilet products, 


wooden furniture, soft 
liquor, processed foods, plastic special- 
ties, and some iron and steel items. 

To encourage the establishment of 
new industries in Cuba, the Government 
passed Decree No. 1831 of July 13, 1945 
and Decree No. 2144 of August 14, 1945, 


drinks, beer and 





Courtesy Pan American Union 


This is the Cerveceria 


containing exemptions from import du- 
ties and taxes as well as internal tax 
benefits for new industries established 
in the Republic. The latter decree de. 
fines a new industry as one which manu- 
factures raw materials into finished or 
semifinished products which were not 
produced in Cuba at the time of promul- 
gation of the decree ‘August 14, 1945). 


Import Duty Exc mptions 


Decree No. 1831, published in the Off- 
cial Gazette of July 13, 1945, exempts 
from import duties and taxes, consular 
fees, and other taxes and fees collected 
at the ports all imports of machinery, 
equipment, tools, and apparatus im- 
ported for Cuban industries, public sery- 
ices, and public works during a 3-year 
period, provided such articles are not 
produced or available in Cuba. 

Decree No. 2144 reiterates this exemp- 
tion from import duties and taxes, and 
provides for further exemptions to be 
extended to new industries. Under its 
provisions, investors establishing new in- 
dustries may import for a 3-year period, 
free of import duties and taxes, consular 
fees, and other taxes collected at the 








ports, materials to be used in the con- | 


struction of factories provided the ma- 
terials are not produced or available in 
Cuba. For a 10-year period new indus- 
tries may import, on the same duty- and 
tax-free basis, raw materials to be used 
in the manufacturing process if the raw 
materials are not available in Cuba. 

The Cuban tax of 2 percent assessed 
on the exportation of money or its equiv- 
alent is suspended on payments made for 
the above materials. Normally, this tax 
is assessed and then returned to the ex- 
porter upon proof that proceeds from his 
exports have been received within 180 
days from the United States and 240 days 
from other countries. 


Profits-Tax Benefits 


New manufacturing industries also will 
receive certain privileges in the assess- 
ment of taxes on profits and excess prof- 
its, according to Decree No. 2144. The 
Cuban tax on excess profits is waived for 
6 years. The excess-profits tax in force 
in Cuba at the present time is 15 percent 
of all profits exceeding 10 percent of the 
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working capital, which is defined in the 
regulations of this tax as the capital 
which the taxpayer may freely declare 
each year on estimating the real value 
of his business. 

In a measure to encourage the use of 
domestic raw materials, new industries 
are exempted from the payment of the 
normal tax on profits in proportion to 
the value of Cuban raw materials used 
in the manufacturing process. The de- 
cree states that, for a 10-year period, the 
general tax on profits will be suspended 
in proportion to the percentage of Cuban 
raw materials used in relation to the total 
value of raw materials used, provided the 
yalue of the domestic raw materials is at 
jeast one-third of the total value of raw 
materials used. The exemption will vary, 
therefore, from 33.3 percent of the tax 
to the total amount of the tax, depending 
on the value of the domestic raw mate- 
rials used in the industry. 

Corporations and other limited-liabil- 
ity companies pay a profits tax ranging 
from 17 percent on profits not in excess 
of 100,000 pesos up to 34 percent on prof- 
its in excess of 1,000,000 pesos. Most 
single proprietorships and partnerships 
are subject to a tax ranging from 10.2 
percent on profits not in excess of 25,000 
pesos up to 34 percent on profits in excess 
of 1,000,000 pesos. 

On computing the profits tax, new in- 
dustries are permitted to depreciate their 
fixed assets at the rate of 20 percent 
over a 5-year period, beginning 2 years 
tollowing the start of operations by the 
industry. Industries which choose to 
depreciate their assets at this rate will 
not be permitted to use the percentages 
of depreciation actually established. Ar- 
ticle 37 of Decree No. 1117, May 31, 1939, 
which contains the regulations of the 
profits tax, establishes the following per- 
mitted rates of depreciation for fixed 
assets: On buildings of steel, concrete, 
hewn stone, or cobblestone, up to 2 per- 
cent; on constructions cOmposed at least 
one-half wood, up to 5 percent: and 
on operating machinery, up to 5 percent. 
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At a small Cuban lumber mill. 


Waiver of Other Taxes 


In addition to the foregoing, other ex- 
emptions are provided by Decree No. 
2144. Among these are exemption from 
the tax on capital, stock issues, transfer 
of goods, interest on loans, and taxes on 
raw material. 

For 6 years new industries will be ex- 
empted from paying the Cuban tax on 
capital and the tax on stock issues. The 
annual tax on capital is normally 3 pesos 
for every 1,000 pesos of declared capital, 
the capital used in computing this tax 
being the same as that used in computing 
the excess-profits tax. An annual tax of 
0.15 percent is assessed on the bearer 
shares of stock issued by companies oper- 
ating in Cuba. In no case may this tax 
be less than 0.05 peso per share. 














large national airport, a Tourist 
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| Cuba Plans To Develop Its Tourist Trade Anew 


| The National Tourist Corporation of Cuba is going ahead with plans to 
develop Cuba’s tourist trade on a greater scale than ever, according to a 
recent publication of the Corporation containing the details of the plans. 
The chief points of the plan include the building of a National Museum, a 
Zone 
aquarium, scenic highway routes, additional tennis courts, and new public 
beaches with improvements in the bathing facilities. 

Recommendations have been made for improving sanitary facilities in 
areas visited by tourists, and for the establishment of a Hotel School where 
Cubans may receive training in hotel operation and technique. 
president of the National Tourist Corporation has also expressed the hope 
that efforts will be devoted to increasing the hotel accommodations in Cuba. 

The tourist trade was an important source of income to Cuba prior to the 
war and was often referred to as “Cuba’s second crop.” 
Tourist Corporation, tourism reached a high in economic importance in 1937 
when 178,496 visitors went to Cuba and spent $15,159,200—a sum larger than 
the value of Cuba’s second most important export commodity, tobacco prod- 
ucts, which were valued at $14,947,444 in that year. 
mated that, in 1940, tourists spent $14,411,650 in Cuba. 
of visitors to Cuba had declined to 21,235. 

When normal travel conditions prevail, Cuba hopes to be in a position to 
attract many thousands of vacationists to its shores. 


in the outskirts of Habana, an 
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According to the 


The Corporation esti- 
By 1942, the number 
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Cuba now looks toward the establishment of industries of 
much broader scope and significance than this. 


The Cuban tax on the interest of mort- 
gage and other loans has been suspended 
for 6 years, in loans arising from finan- 
cial operations necessary for the estab- 
lishment of a new industry. A tax of 
5 percent is assessed normally on the 
specified rate of interest on loans secured 
by real-estate mortgages; a tax of 58 
percent is levied on the interest of loans 
not secured by real estate except those 
made by banks subject to the profits tax. 

New industries also are exempted from 
payment of the Cuban tax on the trans- 
fer of real estate and other goods. This 
tax consists chiefly of revenue stamps 
that must be placed on documents cov- 
ering such transactions. Taxes assessed 
on domestic raw materials also are sus- 
pended for 10 years when used by new 
industries. 


Regulations 


Persons or entities who are interested 
in obtaining the benefits accorded by 
Decree No. 2144 must present to the 
Cuban Minister of the Treasury a peti- 
tion containing the following informa- 
tion: 

(1) Certification of registration in the 
Mercantile Registry, and, in the case of 
corporations, proof of registration in the 
Registry of Corporations; 

(2) A report from the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture describing fully the proposed 
industry, expressing the opinion of the 
Ministry as to whether it is actually a 
new industry, and the possible benefits 
that will accrue to the economy of the 
country from the establishment of the 
industry; 

(3) The place in which the industry 
will be established; 

(4) The initial capital investment and 
the amount of capital for full produc- 
tion; 

(5) The number of employees that will 
be employed when the company begins 
operations, and when in full production; 

(6) Report on the machinery, equip- 
ment, apparatus, and raw materials that 

(Continued orf p. 35) 
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PLASTICS in Uruguay— 


A Domestic Industry Is Getting Under Way, Keener Interest Is 


Being Shown, Imports Should Expand Materially in the Future 


74 AKELITE” in the form of molding 

compounds and as synthetic res- 
ins for paint manufacture has been and 
will continue to be the staple plastics ma- 
terial consumed in Uruguay. “Bakelite” 
resins are used in the manufacture of 
closures and electrical and telephone 
equipment, but the range and scope of 
uses in these categories lags behind re- 
cent research in their fields of applica- 
tion. 

In a small country like Uruguay the 
number of prospective manufacturers of 
hitherto unused plastics materials is 
naturally rather small. However, com- 
mercial representatives of United States 
and British manufacturers have stimu- 
lated Uruguayan interest in the plastics 
industry, and it is believed that, with 
proper guidance and technical assist- 
ance, new industries may be established 
in that South American country. 


Draw-backs and Aids 


Outstanding among factors operating 
to deter development of new plastics 
industries has been the difficulty in 
obtaining machinery molds and raw ma- 
terials, and the lack of technical knowl- 
edge. One feature favorable to the im- 
mediate initiation of new plastics indus- 
tries in Uruguay has been the expiration 
within the past 2 years of a Government 
manufacturing preference which had 


been granted to a glass manufacturer. 
No other firm had been permitted to 
make anything out of plastics materials 
of any description during the 9 years 





stitute 


Prepared in Chemical Unit, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, From Report by Rosert G. 
Grover, U.S. Commercial Attaché, 
Montevideo 


that this monopoly had been in effect 
except for one or two firms which made 
special arrangements with holders of the 
concession, 

Although the preference extended to 
a long list of manufactured articles, the 
glass factory actually confined its opera- 
tions to the making of bottle caps, trays, 
and several other items. Many firms now 
plan to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity opened by the expiration of the 
concession. Limitation of capital, how- 
ever, will confine most enterprises to 
small-scale initial production. 


Market Is Expanding 


Uruguayan industry, as is commonly 
known, is rather conservative and not 
readily inclined to accept new or sub- 
materials; nevertheless the plas- 
tics industry is progressing, even if some- 
what slowly. A small local manufacture 
is developing at the same time that Brazil 
is expanding its plastics-manufacturing 
industry, with plans to win part of the 
market in neighboring Latin American 
countries. Within the limits of the buy- 
ing potential of the Uruguayan market 
for plastics, there can be no doubt that 
distributors with vision and technical 
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Estudio Foto-Tecnico, Montevideo 


Model of ultra-modern Uruguayan factory manufacturing plastics 


knowledge will be able to sell a wide vari. 
ety of plastics materials, both in fabri. 
cated and nonfabricated form. 

There is a market in Uruguay for an 
extensive variety of raw and finished 
plastics for industrial and civilian con. 
sumption, although it is believed prob. 
able that absorption of plastics materials 
by industries will lag behind the con. 
sumption of materials for household 
articles. Approximately 30 firms have 
expressed an interest in imports of 
various types of plastics materials and 
related products 

The use by the Uruguayan armed 
forces of wartime inventions which rep- 
resented progress in the plastics field is 
said to have been negligible. 


Where Opportunities Exist 


Best prospects for the sale of plastics, 
it would seem, are in connection with 
durable goods for household use. The 
Uruguayan public has always been on the 
alert for European and American novel- 
ties. Department and specialty shops 
will sell readily practically all types of 
fancy goods, ranging from polystyrene 
salad bowls to shoes of cellulose acetate 
butyrate and raincoats impregnated with 
polyvinyl acetal resin. 

The following list indicates probable 
uses of plastics in Uruguay: 


1. Finished Products of Plastics Materials— 
Handles, closures, cabinets, cases, safety 
razors, buttons, combs, dishes, lamp shades, 
and any other novelties made of such plastics 
as ethyl! cellulose, urea formaldehyde, phenol- 
formaldehyde phenol-furfural, melamine, 
cellulose acetate, vinylydine chlorate, “Val- 
ite,’ “‘Norelast” (agricultural residues); 

“Nylon” hosiery,.one of the most promis- 
ing fields; 

Electrical equipment of all 
nolic, polystyrene, etc.); 

Optical, dental, medical equipment; 

Durable goods such as refrigerators, furni- 
ture, baby cribs, and fountain pens; 

Coatings for such Uruguayan manufactures 
as stoves radiators, heating equipment, 
scales, cutlery and arms; 

2. Raw Materials for the Manufacture in 
Uruguay of Durable Goods, Coatings, and the 
Like 

Coumarone 
paint; 

Polystyrene 
Ings; 

‘Vinsol” as a conditioning agent for port- 
land cement and as an extender and modi- 
fier for protective coatings; 

Lignin resins as extenders for phenolic im- 
pregnating varnishes, as adhesives, and p08 
sibly as extenders in the electrical manufat- 
turing field; 

Amberol and other modified phenol formal- 
dehyde resins for use in paint and varnish 
manufacture; 


types (phe- 


indene resin for anti-fouling 


hydrocarbon resins for coat- 
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Any other plastic material suitable for 
coatings (the construction, transportation, 
maritime, metallurgical, furniture, and 
leather industries are large consumers); 

Laminates for industrial, electrical insula- 
tion, gear corrosion-resistant parts, and other 
replacement and industrial components; 

Many limited industrial applications such 
as the manufacture of refrigerators, resin 
ponding of bristle paint brushes, container 
manufacture, textile finishing and particu- 
larly ink manufacture (in which such plas- 
tics as terpene phenolics can be used); 

Sheets, rods, tubes, for use by lathe shops 
and other fabricators which have hitherto 
confined their activities to the staple plastics 
such as phenol-formaldehyde, casein and cel- 
Julose nitrate, but which will have no diffi- 
culty in adding new types such as allyl resins, 
cellulose acetate, urea-impregnated plywood, 
and the like. 

Any color plastics materials suitable for 
manufacture in Uruguay of such articles as 
musical instruments, toys, brushes, door 
pulls. transparent lunch boxes, pens and pen- 
cils, handles, gage and watch crystals, games, 
shoe eyelets, religious accessories, furniture, 
goggles, lenses, Oil line sights, lighting equ‘p- 
ment. waterproof cases, and sundry articles; 

3. Chemical Raw Materials for the Man- 
ufacture of Plastic Raw Materials in Uru- 
guay— 

Phenol, formaldehyde, and other chemicals 
required in the manufacture of “bakelite” 
and such protein plastics as casein and soy- 
bean; 

Furfural and other chemicals for the man- 
ufacture of lignin 


Many applications feasible in the 
United States are altogether unlikely in 
Uruguay owing to the lack of both native 
industry and demand. 

One feature which handicaps the de- 
velopment of the demand for plastics is 
the availability locally of surplus quanti- 
ties of such raw materials as bone, horn, 
clay, glass, and leather. 

Because Uruguay is an agricultural 
country, the logical plastics materials for 
it to produce would apparently be those 
obtained from the residues of the farm— 
as, for instance, casein, soybean, and 
other protein plastics and lignin from 
cornstalks. The production of casein 
plastics (galalith) is in an imperfect 
stage, while the production of lignin is 
considered a venturesome and problem- 
atic project. 








One use for Uruguayan plastics. 
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Uruguayan telephone. 


Greater Imports Likely 


Plastics materials of the types indi- 
cated in the foregoing list must be im- 
ported, and it is believed that imports of 
these will continue to expand. The bulk 
of the demand probably will be supplied 
by the United States. Prior to the out- 
break of the war, Germany and other 
European countries supplied the greater 
part of the consumption. 


According to official United States 
statistics, exports of plastics materials 
from the United States to Uruguay have 
advanced from 15,400 pounds, valued at 
$2,500, in 1939 to 306,000 pounds, valued 
at $71,000, in 1944. With removal of 
restrictions on exports of these mate- 
rials (which restrictions had been nec- 
essary because of the huge amounts re- 
quired for war purposes), future annual 
exports to Uruguay should, it is believed, 
be considerably above the 1944 figure. 





New Policy State- 
ment by Export- 
Import Bank 


(Continued from p. 6) 


Advisory Council on International Mone- 
tary and Financial Problems, as pro- 
vided in the Bretton Woods Agreements 
Act. The making of long-term loans to 
private foreign companies by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank and the International 
Bank will be coordinated in the same 
way. 


Marine Transportation 


Public Resolution No. 17, Seventy- 
third Congress, requires that exports 


of agricultural or other products fostered 
by loans made by any instrumentality 
of the United States Government shall 
be carried exclusively in vessels of 
United States registry unless it is deter- 
mined by proper authority after inves- 
tigation that such vessels are not avail- 
able in sufficient numbers, or in suffi- 
cient tonnage capacity, or on necessary 
sailing schedule, or at reasonable rates. 





There are no grain elevators in use in 
Ecuador, grains being stored in bags or 
in bulk in commercial warehouses. Any 
extensive development of the Ecuadoran 
grain and feed industries would require 
the installation of modern warehousing 
methods. 
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Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Greece 


(From the U.S. Embassy, Athens) 


Further progress in Greece’s economic 
recovery was apparent during July and 
the early part of August. Disappoint- 
ing crop yields, as a resu‘t of a drought, 
together with continued delay in in- 
dustrial revival, were offset in part by 
increased arrivals of UNRRA supplies 
and by more effective Government poli- 
cies in controlling prices and collecting 
taxes. 

Grain yields were sharply reduced as 
a result of the drought. Although es- 
timates of the total yield are not avail- 
able, many localities report supplies suf- 
ficient to cover only 2 months’ require- 
ments for consumption and seed pur- 
poses. ‘The corn crop was particularly 
hard hit; the yield on nonirrigated land 
was expected to approximate only 55 per- 
cent of normal. The shortage of seed 
for fall wheat plantings has become a 
problem of considerable urgency, and the 
UNRRA is attempting to meet it partly 
by trading imported wheat for more suit- 
able domestic seed to be distributed in 
areas where shortages are most acute. 
As a result of the smaller yield, it may 
be difficult to. maintain the prevailing 
ration scale without additional imports 
of wheat. Favorable progress has been 
noted with the UNRRA program of live- 
stock rehabilitation; the safe arrival of 
mares, bulls, and mules from the United 
States and Italy was recently reported. 

Industrial activity continued on a 
modest scale, with operations limited by 
shortages of fuel and raw materials, as 
well as by differences between the in- 
dustrialists and the Government regard- 
ing price controls and profit limitations. 
Some progress, however, was reported in 
negotiations concerning prices and 
profits. Greater activity was reported in 
oilseed-pressing operations and in the 
output of fertilizer, the former being 
aided by the use of UNRRA supplies. 
Production of cement remained at a low 
level, partly because of the Government’s 
low ceiling prices. 

Inadequate transport facilities con- 
tinued to handicap the distribution pro- 
gram in Greece, despite the heavy ar- 
rivals of UNRRA supplies in July, which 
approximated the record total received 
in June. Relatively favorable progress 
was reported in the distribution of food 
throughout the country, but the situa- 
tion with respect to clothing and indus- 
trial raw materials was less satisfactory. 
Over-all operations were generally ham- 
pered by a lack of motor trucks, insuf- 
ficient railway stock, damaged condition 
of motor roads and railway lines, and 
inadequate storage facilities. 

Further progress was made in rehabjl- 
itation of fiscal affairs, July showing the 


best results since liberation. Current 
revenues during July covered approxi- 
mately 75 percent of total expenditures 
for the month, largely as a result of an 
extraordinary tax on business and pro- 
fessions, which yielded nearly 30 percent 
of outlays for the month; net proceeds 
from relief supplies accounted for only 6 
percent of total revenues. Currency in 
the hands of the public was estimated to 
have declined during the month. The 
country’s fiscal position was aided con- 
siderably by the receipt of support remit- 
tances from abroad, which were esti- 
mated at $4,000,000 for July, of which ap- 
proximately three-fourths originated in 
the United States. 

Average prices of securities on the 
Athens Stock Exchange declined to 148.3 
on July 31 ‘(October 1940=100) from 
164.9 at the end of June, and a peak of 
197.8 in May. This decline was attrib- 
uted partly to the Government’s anti- 
inflationary measures. 

The limited price-control program in- 
augurated in June continued to be rea- 
sonably effective during July, when the 
cost of living showed a slight decline 
Average cost of living, however, remained 
high, being estimated at nearly nine 
times the 1939 average in terms of drach- 
mas and more than double in dollars. 
Most necessities were reported in fairly 
good supply during July at prices aver- 
aging nearly one-third less than those 
prevailing on June 1, although certain 
items of general consumption, notably 
cooking oil, were absent from the market 
from time to time. 

The trend of wages remained upward 
during July. On June 22 increased scales 
of pay, effective as of June 1, were an- 
nounced by the Government; these in- 
creases apply to civil as well as private 
employes and average as much as 50 per- 
cent. 

(The above review, based on an airgram 
from the United States Embassy, Athens, re- 
establishes the regular economic reporting 
service from Greece, which was interrupted 
by the war.) 


Paraguay 
From the U. S. Embassy, Asuncion) 


As a result .of renewed threats of 
drought, discouraging agricultural trends 
were affecting retail business early in 
September which, in August, experienced 
the least satisfactory month of the win- 
ter season. 

Pessimistic prognosis of agricultural 
yields was being confirmed as harvests 
of the principal crops neared comple- 
tion. With operations of the sugar mills 
practically concluded, production esti- 
mates were placed at 7,500 metric tons, 
slightly more than one-half of the yield 
of 14,000 metric tons anticipated at the 
start of the year. A supplementary stock 


of 2,000 metric tons is expected from Ar- 
gentina. 

Shortage of fuel oil retarded cotton 
ginning in August, but barring further 
shortages, gins contemplated conclusion 
of operations by the end of September, 
The cotton crop may approximate 27,000 
metric tons of seed cotton, or slightly 
more than was anticipated in June. The 
Banco Agricola in August distributed for 
planting 454,000 kilograms of seed. In 
August 1944, 500.000 kilograms of seed 
were distributed. 

The amount and quality of mandioca 
yield was so affected by insect attacks 
that the Ministry of Agriculture was 
obliged for the first time to import man- 
dioca from Brazil for new seed planting, 
Corn, rice, and citrus-fruit yields were 
low. Wheat, on the other hand, gave 
promise of a good crop, and increased 
yields of tobacco in certain regions com- 
pensated for losses occasioned by burn- 
ings and lack of proper care of the leaf 
in other zones. Tobacco production up 
to early September approximated that 
of the past year. A substantial rise in 
tobacco prices had induced farmers to 
increase their August plantings of this 
crop. 

September business was commencing 
to reflect—primarily through lack of 
new buying—the combined effects of the 
frost late in June and of the prevailing 
drought. Heavy losses sustained by pro- 
ducers of cotton, sugar, and petit grain 
reduced available money, and a marked 
tendency of buyers to await lower prices 
contributed to a downward trend in re- 
tail sales during August, seasonally one 
of the best business months of the year. 

Although no serious curtailment of 
shipping activities resulted up to the be- 
ginning of this month, a further drop 
in the Alto Parana to a 9'5 foot level 
necessitated the temporary withdrawal 
of two of the larger vessels from service 
on that river. Normal traffic conditions 
continued to prevail on the Paraguay 
River. Increased allocation to Paraguay 
of gasoline and petroleum products, ef- 
fective September 1, the recently aug- 
mented tire quota, and the arrival of 
additional new trucks were expected to 
alleviate the country’s formerly critical 
transportation problem. 

August deliveries of cattle continued 
slow and weights were down, reflecting 
the effects of the drought. Liebig’s Ex- 
tract of Meat plant was partially razed 
by fire on August 22. Three million cans 
of corned beef were destroyed, but 
slaughtering operations were not inter- 
rupted. Indications were that the sea- 
son’s slaughter for this company would 
total 93,000 head of cattle and terminate 
by mid-September. Industria Para- 
guaya de Carnes slaughtered 22,170 
head to complete its season on August 
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18. The company exceeded its commit- 
ment to the British Ministry of Food by 
96,000 cases of canned cerned beef. In- 
ternational Products Corp. expected to 
finish its 1945 season about September 
15. CorporaciOn Paraguaya de Carnes’ 
pudget for the fiscal year which com- 
menced May 1, 1945, was officially ap- 
proved by Decree No. 9463 of July 9, 
1945. Comprehensive plans for expan- 
sion of the present facilities of this 
quasi-Government organization have 
been initiated. sf 

Foreign-trade figures for the first 6 
months of 1945, with comparisons for 
1944, are 1s follows: 


(In thousands of guaranies) ! 





Imports Exports 


1044 1045 1944 1045 


January 3, 551 
February 2, 047 


S21 ‘ 


. 701 5, 312 
735 2 


220 4, 38 


Stor 


- 


March 3, O81 000 98 3, 968 
April 2, 882 RY 3, 047 4, 106 
May 2, 552 242 3, 038 5, 942 
June 3,126 | 4,607 | 4,699 5, 383 

Total 18,139 26,206 20,603 20, 190 





rhe legal rate of exchange of the guarani is 3.09 per 
United States dollar 


The general cost-of-living index con- 
tinued to rise in August, but the advance 
in prices of immediate consumer's goods, 
including foodstuffs, was offset by a 
nearly proportionate decrease in prices 
of nonimmediate consumer's goods. The 
decline registered for the latter category 
is attributed not only to the increased 
supplies actually available or expected 
soon to be available, but also to the rapid 
decline of speculative purchasing fol- 
lowing the termination of the war. The 
general index rose from 220 in July 1945 
to 222 in August 1945. 

The Minister of the Treasury Was au- 
thorized by Decree No. 9979, August 24, 
1945, to issue 4-percent 3-year internal 
Treasury Bonds in the amount of 1,000,- 
000 guaranies, the proceeds to be used 
for the immediate payment of back serv- 
ices on the Exoort-Import Bank loan to 
Paraguay which have been in arrears 
since November 1944. The full amount 
due on July 31, 1945, $292,186, was actu- 
ally transferred on August 27, 1945. Fur- 
ther authority was granted the Minister 
to sign an agreement with the Banco del 
Paraguay providing for amortization and 
interest payments on the bonds from the 
proceeds of taxes on imported gasoline 
and petroleum products, any deficiencies 
of revenue from those sources to be made 
up from general Treasury income and any 
surplus to be utilized for liquidation of 
the bonds prior to maturity date. 

The surplus of 1944 budget operations 
of the city of Asuncion, amounting to 
239,715 guaranies, reverted to the nation 
to be used in the amortization of the 
floating debt, the construction and main- 
tenance of public works, and other spe- 
cific purposes as provided for by Decree 
No. 9506 of July 12, 1945. 

During August the Cia. Internacional 
de Teléfonos S. A. was intervened, and 
the properties of German and Japanese 
school societies were confiscated by the 
Paraguayan Government. 
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Panama 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Panama) 


Panama’s total imports for August 1945 
were valued at $3,482,104, almost $600,- 
000 more than the figure for August 1944, 
indicating the continuing upward trend 
of imports. The Panamanian Govern- 
ment announced discontinuance of the 
decentralization plan for import control 
on September 1, 1945, a move which was 
welcomed by importers as well as offi- 
cials. 

Announcement was made of the first 
National Fair to be held in David, Prov- 
ince of Chiriqui, in March or April of 
1946, for which new buildings are being 
planned. Exhibits will include all vari- 
eties of Panamanian products, and ex- 
hibits also will be invited from exporters 
to Panama. 

A syndicate of industrialists recently 
was formed by Panamanian employers 
with the aims of protecting established 
industries, assisting in establishing new 
products to be manufactured in Panama, 
and maintaining friendly relations with 
industrialists of foreign countries. 

A Bureau of Food Inspection under the 
newly created Ministry of Labor, Social 
Welfare, and Public Health was estab- 
lished by the Government to control the 
manufacture, importation, and sale of 
foods and beverages, and to regulate 
weights, measures, and prices. 

The Government decreed the issuance 
of $5,000,000 in Treasury bonds by the 
Banco Nacional to finance the interna- 
tional airport. Private bank deposits in 
the Republic reached a new height of 
$71,733,787 on June 30, 1945. 

It was announced by the Government 
that property held by the Alien Property 
Custodian may be designated as a guar- 
anty for the indemnities to be claimed by 
Panama from the Axis powers. The 
President appointed a commission to de- 
termine the claims for indemnities. 

Plans for a low-cost-housing com- 
munity to be constructed by the Bank 
of Urbanization are being promoted ac- 
tively, and a tentative site has been ap- 
proved and steps taken for its acquisition. 
More than 1,500 individual homes are 
planned, and the community is to in- 
clude retail stores, a church, and schools. 
It is hoped that construction can be 
started soon on the project. The bank 
recently awarded a contract for six tene- 
ment buildings at a price of $440,838, and 
is also requesting bids for four tenement 
buildings for the City of Colon. 

The Social Security Fund awarded a 
contract for a tenement building of 140 
apartments at a cost of $474,838 which 
was to be completed within 300 days. 
The Fund also announced that bids 
would be requested for two new tenement 
buildings during the month of Septem- 
ber, one of 72 apartments and one of 40 
apartments. 

Total value of private building permits 
for the first 8 months of 1945 in Panama 
City amounted to $6,094,000 as compared 
with $3,596,000 and $1,651,000 for the 
corresponding period in the years 1944 
and 1943 respectively. 

The Cia. Panamenia de Aviacion re- 
cently announced that local air transport 
service in the Republic will be started be- 
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fore the end of 1945. The Government 
has signed a project agreement with the 
United States Public Roads Administra- 
tion for the construction of the Inter- 
American Highway between Rio Hato 
and the Costa Rican border. 

Total exports of bananas from Panama 
in 1945, it is estimated, will amount to 
2,590,000 stems as compared with 1,159,- 
000 stems in 1944, and exports of abaca 
are expected to be about 14,000,000 
pounds in 1945 as compared with approx- 
imately 6,000,000 pounds in 1944. Pro- 
duction of coffee in the Province of 
Chiriqui is estimated at 1,200,000 pounds 
this year, or about 3,000,000 pounds less 
than usual production, which will make 
it necessary to import about 1,500,000 
pounds. The 1945 potato crop is esti- 
mated at 3,000,000 pounds compared with 
1,750,000 pounds reported for 1944. 

The Panamanian Government has an- 
nounced that it wishes to import 1,000,- 
000 liters of alcohol to supply a shortage 
of this product for essential uses. The 
arrival of 1,400,000 pounds of sugar from 
Peru has relieved greatly the sugar 


shortage. 
Costa Rica 


(From the U. S. Embassy, San Jose) 


On September 6 the Costa Rican Presi- 
dent signed three fiscal reform laws pro- 
viding for a reorganization of the Treas- 
ury Department and the creation of a 
General Accounting Office and a Bureau 
of the Budget. A basic requirement of 
these measures is that no floating debt 
balance may be brought forward when 
they take effect. This has caused the 
administration to search for ways to fund 
the current floating debt of approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 colones. It appears 
probable that the commercial banks may 
provide the necessary cash on firm secur- 
ity on condition that persons acceptable 
to them be chosen to fill the key fiscal 
positions created by the new laws. 

Bonds of the 1945 issue of 7,000,000 
colones, backed by National Insurance 
Bank profits, and those of the Municipal- 
ity of Heredia power-project issue, have 
not been selling well because of the pre- 
vailing lack of confidence in the financial 
situation. 

Shortages of staple food products 
which were prevalent earlier in the year 
have been eliminated except for sugar. 
To meet an estimated consumption of 
27,000 quintals of sugar per month (1 
quintal=101.43 pounds) , there is a visible 
supply on hand for 1 month at that rate 
and a shipment of 11,000 quintals is due 
soon from Peru. Since the local refin- 
eries do not ordinarily resume operations 
until early in January, severe rationing 
of sugar will be necessary for the next 4 
months unless stocks can be obtained 
elsewhere. Costa Rica has applied for a 
quota of 200,000 quintals of the 1946 
Cuban crop in expectation of a second 
year of poor domestic production. 

Imports of the other three staple food- 
stuffs—corn, beans, and rice—added to 
the crops now being harvested, have over- 
come the marked shortages of the last 3 
months, and there is at present a slight 
surplus of corn. 


(Continued on p. 37) 
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News by COUNTRIES 


Australia 


Transport and Communication 


Unified Railway Link Proposed.—The 
Australian Director General of Land 
Transport has submitted his report on 
the practicability of standardizing rail- 
road gages in Australia. Briefly, his rec- 
ommendations are (1) for conversion of 
all standard main lines to 4 feet 842 
inches standard gage and construction 
of lines linking Freemantle in Western 
Australia with Darwin in Northern Ter- 
ritory, via Broken Hill, New South Wales, 
and central Queensland (estimated to re- 
quire 11 years to complete and to cost 
£A76,000,000) and (2) the conversion of 
all railroad lines in Western Australia 
and Queensland to standard gage at a 
cost of £A132,000,000. 

The project involves the conversion of 
8,470 miles of existing railroads, the con- 
struction of 1,600 miles of new railroads, 
and the building of 578 locomotives and 
9,746 items of rolling stock. In addition, 
412 locomotives and 26,000 items of roll- 
ing stock would be converted to the new 
gage. Materials, including 850,000 tons 
of steel, 3,000,000 steel railroad ties, and 
26,500,000 board feet of sawn lumber, 
would absorb about half the expendi- 
ture, the remainder being accounted for 
by labor costs. 

If these recommendations are carried 
out, a continuous unified railway link will 
connect Freemantle and Perth with Dar- 
win and Townsville (Queensland), pass- 
ing through South Australia, Victoria, 
New South Wales, and Queensland. 


Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Articles in Gift Packages May 
Be Imported Free of Duty and Without 
License.—The customs administration of 
Belgium states that parcel-post packages 
containing only foodstuffs, clothing, and 
shoes, not the object of commercial 
transactions and not exceeding 1,000 
francs in value (43.827 francs=$1 U. S. 
currency) require no import license, but 
simply a “declaration license’ estab- 
lished by the consignee, according to an 
airgram from the U.S. Embassy at Brus- 
sels, dated August 28, 1945. 

Packages are delivered to the recipi- 
ents without their surrendering ration 
coupons, and no transmission and luxury 
taxes are collected, if the customs au- 
thorities are satisfied that the package 
is a bona fide gift. 

Among the nondutiable articles which 
may be sent in gift packages are food- 
stuffs (without sugar and chocolate con- 
tent), clothing of all kinds, hosiery, 
handkerchiefs, and footwear. Food- 
stuffs containing sugar and chocolate are 
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dutiable at 100 francs per 100 kilograms 
or about $0.015 per pound. 

All packages not covered by the above 
conditions require import licenses. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat: Import Duty Suspended.—The 
collection of import duties and other 
customs charges on wheat was suspended 
by Brazilian Decree Law No. 7859 of Au- 
gust 13, 1945, published in the Diario 
Oficial of August 16, and effective from 


that date. 
Canada 


Economic Conditions 


MuTUAL-AID PROGRAM ENDED 


mutual-aid program, the 
of lend-lease, was 


Canada’s 
Dominion’s version 
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Little Fishes 


We may as well be candid and 


say that our cover picture this 
week is a survival from illustrative 
material intended for our earlier | 
feature “Japan’s Pacific Fisher- | 
ies: War-Shattered Activity.” But | 
it seems to work in admirably right | 
at this moment, when the focus of 
interest is on Japan and its people. 
The fish we see here are bonito, | 
being prepared for drying. The 
bonito is a fish in great demand 
for flavoring bowls of rice, soups, 
and other less tasty items in the 
Japanese dietary. The National 
Archives furnished this picture. 
For no good reason, possibly, it 
brings to mind the old folk-song 
of lament and deprivation “Oh, 
the praties they are small, over 
here, over here. ...” The bon- 
ito are small, all right, and they’re 
apt to be much fewer than for- 
merly. Japanese fishing has suf- 
fered greatly from aggressive 
war—and retribution. 
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brought to an abrupt end on September 
2 with the signing by Japan of the sur. 
render terms, according to an announce- 
ment made to the Parliament by the 
Finance Minister. All shipments of sup- 
plies from Canada subsequent to that 
date must be paid for by the recipient 
countries. This step was in line with 
the Government’s reiterated statements 
made throughout the life of the scheme 
that mutual aid was purely a wartime 
measure, “intended to make possible the 
most effective prosecution of the war and 
to end when victory was achieved.” 

According to the Finance Minister, the 
termination of mutual aid will not inter- 
rupt or delay the flow of essential civilian 
supplies to the Allied Nations. The Ca- 
nadian Government has offered to con- 
tinue shipment of such supplies to Allied 
Governments if requested to do so, but 
such shipments will have to be paid for 
commencing September 3. Several gov- 
ernments have made requests for the 
continued shipment of goods. Most of 
these, however, will need financial help to 
continue purchases. Canada will at- 
tempt-to provide that aid by extending 
credits under the Export Credits Insur- 
ance Act, passed by Parliament in 1944. 
Negotiations toward this arrangement 
are now proceeding. 

The Minister pointed out that the 
United Kingdom and the sterling area 
constitute a special case, because of the 
magnitude and complexity of their trade 
and financial transactions with Canada. 
For the next few months Britain and 
the sterling area will be receiving suffi- 
cient Canadian dollars from settlements 
on past transactions, as well as from the 
continuing expenditures of the Canadian 
forces overseas, to finance all or nearly 
all of their requirements. The real prob- 
lem will be to help the United Kingdom 
over the lengthy and difficult transition 
period. 

Since the passage of the Mutual Aid 
Act on May 20, 1943, Canada has con- 
tributed about $2,400,000,000 worth of 
munitions, foodstuffs, and other essential 
materials to the Allies needing them for 
use in the war effort but unable to buy 
them from the Dominion. Under this 
scheme Parliament voted money to the 
Mutual Aid Board for the purchase from 
Canadians of goods and services which 
the Board in turn supplied to the United 
Nations. Although there were provisions 
for Canada to receive reciprocal aid from 
the countries it assisted, the Dominion 
never found this necessary because it 
had funds to pay for what it required. 

The greatest amount of assistance 
under mutual aid, estimated at $1,800,- 
000,000, was given to the United King- 
dom, but Russia, Australia, New Zealand, 
China, France, the West Indies, and In- 
dia also benefited. In addition to mu- 
tual-aid benefits, the United Kingdom, 
up to March 31, 1945, received $2,700,- 
000,000 from Canada by various other 
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measures. These include the repatria- 
tion of $800,000,000 of Canadian securi- 
ties held in Britain, the payment to 
Britain of $200,000,000 for certain war 
plants built in Canada, an interest-free 
joan of $700,000,000, and an outright gift 
of $1,000,000,000 in Canadian-made war 
products. 


ExpoRT CREDIT INSURANCE NOW AVAILABLE 
TO INDIVIDUAL EXPORTERS 


The Canadian Minister of Trade and 
Commerce announced September 7, 1945, 
that the Export Credits Insurance Cor- 
poration is now open for business and 
ready to write policies covering the 
worldwide trade of Canadian exporters. 

Insurance policies will be issued to 
cover exporters against the main risks 
of loss involved in export trade which 
are not normally covered ‘by commercial 
insurers and which are outside the con- 
trol of the exporters. Some of these 
risks are the insolvency of the foreign 
buyer or protracted default in receiving 
payment from him and the possibility of 
funds being blocked in foreign countries. 

While the Corporation may insure 
either capital or consumer goods, it is 
anticipated that insurance of the latter 
type will constitute the bulk of its busi- 
ness. Consumer goods may be insured 
from the time of the order’s receipt until 
payment is made or from the date of 
shipment until the receipt of payment. 
The Corporation will cover 85 percent 
of the net amount of any loss, subsequent 
recoveries being divided on an 85-15 
basis between the insurer and the ex- 
porter. 

Exports to any country will be insured, 
provided the importer is able to pay in 
the currency in which the transaction 
is made and in a currency which has 
been approved by the Corporation. The 
premium will be determined by such fac- 
tors as the individual country’s rating, 
the type of goods exported, the length 
of the credit terms, and other relevant 
factors such as the volume of trade and 
the “spread” of the risk. 

The Corporation will not insure single 
shipments. Preference will be given to 
insuring an exporter’s entire line. Poli- 
cies will be effective for 1 year, after 
which they may be renewed. An ex- 
porter will be given a maximum line of 
credit under which he may sell to any- 
one, provided either that the exporter 
has extended an equivalent amount of 
credit to the same importer within the 
preceding 2 years or that the exporter 
has obtained current credit information 
on the customer from at least two re- 
liable sources. 

The Export Credits Insurance Corpo- 
ration is a government corporation. 
Provision for its incorporation was made 
under Part I of the Export Credits In- 
surance Act, passed by Parliament dur- 
ing the latter part of 1944. This section 
of the Act authorizes the Corporation to 
issue contracts of insurance up to a total 
of $100,000,000. Two of the Corpora- 
tion’s executives recently visited the 
United Kingdom to study the British 
system of export credits guaranties. 

Part II of the Export Credits Insur- 
ance Act, authorizing Canadian govern- 
ment loans to foreign countries for the 
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purchase of Canadian goods, has been in 
operation for a number of months, and 
credits have already been extended to 
the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, and 
the Netherlands. This section also em- 
powers the Government to guarantee 
the obligations of a foreign government 
to pay for Canadian goods under a con- 
tract to purchase such goods from an 
exporter, and to purchase, acquire, or 
guarantee the securities of other coun- 
tries, in order to facilitate and develop 
Canadian trade with those countries. 


Commodity Controls 


Simplification Controls Removed on 
Certain Textile Products.—Simp ifica- 
tion controls affecting the manufacture 
of bed sheets, pillow cases, towels, bath 
mats, and certain types of curtains have 
been canceled in Canada, according to an 
announcement of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. The Board pointed 
out that production is not yet sufficient 
to meet the current high demand for 
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sheets and toweling but that the supply 
situation is expected to improve gradu- 
ally as labor becomes available in textile 
mills both in Canada and in the United 
States and as military demands decline. | 
Also revoked is the order prohibiting the 
use of cotton duck for pipe coverings. 

Labeling of Antifreeze.—The require- 
ment that antifreeze in Canada must be 
labeled to show its chief ingredient has 
been revoked. The order, first intro- 
duced in 1942, also provided that sales- 
promotional material must also contain 
the name of the chief ingredient of anti- 
freeze. 

Simplification Controls Removed on 
Footwear.—Simplification controls af- 
fecting Canadian production of men’s 
and women’s footwear have been re- 
moved, according to an announcement 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
Price controls, however, are not affected, 
and supplies will continue to be distrib- 
uted according to the Board’s policy of 
equitable distribution. 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, messages, and speeches] 


“The Expansion of International Trade and Investment Must be of a Balanced 
Character” 


A large volume of international trade and investment can contribute directly to 
Beyond this, with an appropriate pattern 
of international payments, countries can be sure that the measures they take to 
attain domestic economic objectives will not be offset by conflicting measures in 
other countries. For these reasons, it is in the interest of ail countries to cooperate 
to encourage international trade and investment and to facilitate the maintenance 


Consider what such a policy would mean to the United States. If our exports of 
goods and services could reach $10 billion a year during the postwar decade, it would 
mean nearly 3 million jobs in industry and a foreign market for the agricultural 
output of about 1 million people. To attain such a level of exports, it would be 
necessary for this country to import about $8 billion a year in goods and services 
and to undertake about $2 billion a year in international investment during the 
postwar decade. Our imports would provide us with raw materials for industry and 
a more varied collection of goods and services for consumers. At the same time, 
our international investment would facilitate economic development in countries 
which cannot provide for ali of their investment needs out of their own current 


Such a balance of payments for the United States during the postwar decade 
would require for the entire world an aggregate volume of trade considerably larger 
than in the 1930's. Otherwise the pa::tern of international payments of other coun- 
tries would become even more sensitive to fluctuations in our balance of payments, 
and the danger of instability would be increased. Furthermore, in considering our 
balance of payments during the postwar decade we should bear in mind its proper 
relationship to subsequent periods. If international investment is to be of con- 
tinuing importance in the world economy, there must be assurance that creditor 
countries will maintain a balance of payments which will make it possible for debtor 
countries to meet their obligations. These observations do not contradict the con- 
clusion that an expansion of international trade and investment is desirable. They 
indicate that this expansion must be of a balanced character as between countries 
and in each country as between the present and the future. 

The expansion of international trade and investment and the maintenance of 
balanced international accounts will be facilitated if the great trading countries adopt 
a common international monetary policy. 
securing and maintaining orderly and stable exchange arrangements and freedom 
in exchange transactions. The experience of the 1930’s shows clearly that the use 
of exchange depreciation and discriminatory currency practices to secure trade 
advantages inevitably encourages restrictive measures that diminish the volume of 
international trade and investment and distort the pattern of international pay- 
ments. Only through international cooperation will it be possible to avoid such 
restrictive measures which adversely affect all countries. 


(From “Economic Reconstruction,” edited by Seymour E. Harris. 
is from the chapter “Monetary Stabilization: The United Nations Program,” by 


Such a policy must be directed toward 


This excerpt 
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Chile 


Transport and Communication 


Government Authorized To Purchase 
Streetcar Systems.—The Government of 
Chile was authorized by Law No. 8132, 
effective July 17, to purchase the street- 
car systems in Santiago, Valparaiso, and 
San Bernardino. These streetcar lines, 
which had been operated by the Govern- 
ment for the past 4 years, were owned 
by the Compafia Chilena de Electricidad. 
The new law provides for a collective 
transport company to operate the lines 
in the future, and approves, with certain 
modifications, the 5-year option for pur- 
chase of the electric company itself. 

The purchase price received by the 
company amounted to $1,000,000 in cash, 
approximately $2,000,000 in preferred 
stock, and, in addition, payment of $955,- 
000 for stocks of spares and replacement 


Parts. 
Colombia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Prompt Payment for Imports Facili- 
tated.—The sale of exchange to pay for 
imports inte Colombia upon presenta- 
tion of only consular and commercial in- 
voices and bills of lading was authorized 
by Resolution No. 146 of July 6, 1945. 
Thus, payment for imports is permitted 
immediately upon receipt of these docu- 
ments. This concession applies to im- 
ports covered by import licenses issued 
on or after March 13, 1945. 

Deposits upon import licenses will 
serve to guarantee the payment of the 
stamp tax upon exchange operations for 
payment of imported merchandise. 
This provision will prevent importers 
from withdrawing their deposits until 
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the merchandise arrives, since the tax 
stamps are affixed to the customs mani- 
fest. 

If projected importations do not ma- 
terialize, the importer may withdraw his 
deposits upon the presentation of evi- 
dence that importation did not take 
place. This procedure requires the re- 
turn to the Colombian Office of Exchange 
Control of the original import license 
which has been issued. 


Transport and Communication 


Railroad Proposed to Serve Western 
Section.—Much interest is being ex- 
pressed in the Colombian press in the 
proposal for a railroad to give service 
to the western half of the Republic. 
The projected route extends for 1,063 
kilometers from the city of Popayan in 
the Department of Cauca in southern 
Colombia to the Carribean seaport of 
Cartagena, following generally the val- 
ley of the Cauca River. The road would 
be known as the Ferrocarril Troncal de 
Occidente and would include the already 
existing 573 kilometers 6f departmental 
and national railroads running from 
Popayan to Anza in the Department of 
Antioquia, and 80 kilometers now under 
construction in the Department of Boli- 
var. The cost of the unbuilt portions 
(410 kilometers) and the partially com- 
pleted portion is estimated at 45,800,000 
pesos. 

Although the National Congress has 
not yet taken the projected Ferrocarril 
Troncal de Occidente under considera- 
tion, the Department of Bolivar is send- 
ing commissions to the other Depart- 
ments through which the proposed rail- 
road would pass in an effort to obtain 
coordinated action and approval on the 
project by the respective Departmental 
Assemblies. If approvals are granted, 
these Departments may undertake to 

















New Trade and Industrial Mission To Start Soon for China 


The China-America Council of Commerce and Industry announced recently 
that plans formulated last spring to send a Trade and Industrial Mission to 
China as soon as possible had been approved by both the American and 
Chinese Governments and that arrangements for the group’s early departure 
are now being completed. A formal invitation from the Chinese Government 
was extended through Premier T. V. Soong at a conference this month in 
Washington with the Executive Committee of the Council, shortly before 
Dr. Soong’s return to China. 

“For more than a year,” Lee H. Bristol, president of the Council, said, “the 
Council has had under advisement the sending of a businessmen’s delegation 
to China and the establishment of an office there. The ending of the war in 
the Far East has made it feasible for us to put these plans into action very 
shortly. The Mission’s purpose will be to survey economic conditions in 
China and to confer with Chinese officials, industrialists, and financiers on 
the early resumption of trade between the two countries and on ways of 
encouraging cooperation of American business in the industrial development 
of China.” 

In response to the Council’s proposal, William L. Clayton, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, wrote on July 9 to Blackwell Smith, chairman of the Council’s 
executive committee: “I have discussed your suggested undertaking with the 
interested Divisions of the State Department and find general agreement to 
the effect that such an undertaking could be useful in promoting friendly 
relations between American and Chinese businessmen and could aid in estab- 
lishing mutually profitable postwar trade between the United States and 
China. The Department, of course, is entirely sympathetic with these 
objectives.” 
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complete the railway without the aid of 
the National Government, according to 
press comments, 

Coastwise Shipping Services.—A coast. 
wise shipping line with a capital of $15,. 
000,000 will be established by an Argen- 
tine, Brazilian, and Colombian group, the 
foreign press reports. It is said that this 
line will eventually be extended to Euro- 
pean ports. 

The Compania Nacional de Navegacidn 
Fluvial y de Cabotaje (National River & 
Coastwise Navigation Co.) of Bogota, has 
inaugurated service with an 800-ton 
steamer, to be followed by others. This 
company has taken over all ships be- 
longing to the Government as well as 
to the Banco de Republica, and is re. 
ported to have 2,200,000 pesos available 
for purchase of new craft. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rice: Withdrawal from Customs Sub- 
ject to Prior Permit Issued by Office for 
Regulation of Price and Supply.—Rice 
imported into Cuba may not be with- 
drawn from the Customs without prior 
authorization from the Cuban Office for 
Regulation of Price and Supply (ORPA) 
according to ORPA Resolution No. 382 
published in the Official Gazette of Au- 
gust 17, 1945. The importers must pro- 
vide ORPA with a sworn declaration of 
the cost, insurance, freight, and ware- 
house charges for each importation. 


Ecuador 


Transport and Communication 


Developments in Railroad Construc- 
tion.—The Ministry of Public Works was 
made responsible for all railroad con- 
struction in Ecuador by Executive decree 
issued June 18, 1945. When construction 
is completed, technical and economic ad- 
ministration will revert to the Adminis- 
trative Council of Ecuadoran Railroads. 

In recent months there has been an 
increase in the volume of traffic handled 
by the national railroads. This is at- 
tributed partly to increased imports and 
partly to depreciation of motor vehicles 
and equipment. 

The Quito-Esmeraldas Railroad, which 
has been under construction for 25 years, 
is expected to be completed within the 
next 3 years under the new arrangement. 
Rails are now laid to Salinas, which is 
202 kilometers from Quito and a short 
distance north of Ibarra, and grading is 
completed for 248 kilometers. 

Completion of the port project at Es- 
meraldas will help to make the railroad 
a financial success, a press report states. 
The projected new highway from Quito 
to Esmeraldas, which has reached a point 
25 kilometers beyond Santo Domingo, 
will probably offer considerable compe- 
tition. 

The Sibambe-Cuenca railroad was ex- 
pected to be opened to Biblian by August 
1. The highway from that point to 
Cuenca is meeting existing transporta- 
tion requirements, it is said, so that some 
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doubt is being expressed as to the ad- 
visability of continuing the railroad to 
the last-named city. 


Finland 


Exchange and Finance 


Foreign Exchange Rates Increased.— 
In order to bring Finnish export prices 
to a more competitive level, the Bank of 
Finland on July 26 raised the exchange 
rate (in Finnish marks) of various for- 
eign currencies, according to the Finnish 
press of the following day. The new rate 
for the United States dollar is 120.80 Fin- 
nish marks. The previous selling rate, 
established on May 31, 1945, was 86.30 
Finnish marks per dollar. 


France 


Economic Conditions 
RECENT GAINS IN ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 


Statistics compiled by the French Min- 
istry of National Economy indicate that 
recovery of French industry and trade 
became somewhat more rapid in Sep- 
tember. The food situation in Paris, 
however, was still extremely difficult. 

Fuel supplies have increased material- 
ly. Coal production rose to 704,458 met- 
ric tons in the week ended August 25, 
the highest since liberation and repre- 
senting 77 percent of the 1938 average. 
Daily output per man, however, re- 
mained at 880 kilograms as compared 
with a prewar average of 1,200 kilo- 
grams, the increased output being attrib- 
uted to larger employment of miners. 
Distribution of coal during September 
(including domestic and imported sup- 
plies) was estimated at 2,781,000 metric 
tons and the amount used by Allied 
armies was estimated at 44,300 tons com- 
pared with 50,000 tons in August. Con- 
sequently, increased allocations became 
possible to all other users, including gas 
and electric plants, domestic heating, 
and small and big industry; the alloca- 
tion for big industry in September was 
842,800 tons as against 566,300 tons in 
August. Gas production in the Paris 
region rose to 2,217,000 cubic meters in 
the week ended September 1 from 2,000,- 
000 cubic meters in the preceding week. 
Daily consumption of electric current in- 
creased from 51,100,000 kilowatt-hours 
on August 22 to 52,400,000 on August 29, 
reflecting the end of the vacation period 
and a slight gain in industrial activity. 
The hydroelectric situation remains seri- 
ous because of drought. Restoration, for 
the first time since liberation, of the 
Ryburg-Schworstadt-Kembs _ transmis- 
sion line now permits the importation of 
supplemental current from Switzerland. 
The first arrival in Paris of a small quan- 
tity of fuel oil occurred on September 1 
and more was expected shortly. 

Data for the week ended September 
l show declines in arrivals of foodstuffs 
in the Paris area from the already low 
level of the preceding week, amounting 
to 41 percent in the case of wheat, 34 
percent for dried vegetables, 14 percent 
for meat, and others in proportion. Only 
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New Air Marker System Urged for Americas 


A new air marker system, which gives an air pilot or observer his location 
within. less than a mile, will be promoted throughout the 21 American 
republics by the Inter-American Escadrille, an organization of civilian flying 
clubs with “Wings” in each of the American republics. 

The new system, which gives the air address marked on the ground in 
degrees and minutes of latitude and longitude instead of in degrees and tenths 
of degrees as formerly, has received approval from all nations which sent 
representatives to the International Civil Aviation Conference at Chicago. 
It ultimately is expected to be used in all parts of the world. 

The new system gives a finer definition than the prewar system. Under 
the new method of air marking, an address, for example, will read 4146/9456 
(41 degrees, 46 minutes latitude and 94 degrees 56 minutes longitude) whereas 
previously it would have read 41.8/94.9 (41.8 degrees latitude and 94.9 degrees 
longitude). 

Throughout the United States the new air marking system is being put into 
effect by the U. S. Civil Aeronautics Administration. The Federal agency 
furnishes advice, technical data, standards of measurements, and materials 
for construction. Most of the States now have marker programs. 

Before the war the Inter-American Escadrille sought to promote air mark- 
ing throughout the hemisphere, particularly along the Inter-American 
Skyway laid out for private plane flying. During the war air markers were 
eliminated for reasons of military security. 

The design of the new air markers will differ from the prewar design in one 
other respect: addresses actually on or bordering on airports are to be lettered 
within circles; others are not to be circled. 

The painted markers will be chrome-yellow, black-bordered arrows pointing 
true north with latitude and longitude numerals in degrees and minutes, 
flanking the shaft on left and right sides, respectively. Markers in towns 
adjacent to airports will give the town’s name in letters of 10-foot minimum 
height and names within arrows of nearest hard-surface airports. The 
mileage distances to the airports will be given in numerals at the head of 





the arrows enclosing the names of the airports. 




















butter, eggs, and fresh fish increased. 
On September 1 stocks of foodstuffs were 
as follows: wheat, 11 days’ supply; meat, 
almost none; fats, 38 days’; and pota- 
toes, none. The milk ration deficit 
amounted to 22 percent of consumption. 
For all of France, the number of freight 
cars loaded with foodstuffs in the week 
ended September 1 was 17,492 as com- 
pared with 16,211 in the preceding week. 

Railway carloadings in the week ended 
September 1 reached 173,800 (163,200 a 
week earlier) of which 131,300 were de- 
voted to commercial traffic, the largest 
since liberation, but representing only 
68 percent of the 1938 average. Rail- 
way fuel stocks rose to 215,000 metric 
tons from 209,300 a week earlier and 
over-all railroad fuel stocks increased 33 
percent in a month. Total rail traffic 
amounted to 4,479,000 kilometers, as com- 
pared with 4,303,000 a week earlier and 
with an August 1938 average of 8,946,000. 

French import trade in May amounted 
to 291,000 tons valued at 1,900,000,000 
francs ($38,000,000 on the basis of a 
value of 2 cents for the franc) and in 
June to 490,000 tons valued at 3,100,000,- 
000 francs. The greatest increase was 
in industrial materials; imports of food- 
stuffs and finished goods declined. In 
1938 the average monthly quantity of 


Business Is the 
Greatest Single Force 
for Social Good 


imports was 3,935,000 metric tons. Ex- 
port trade remains small, amounting in 
June to 187,000 tons (1938 monthly av- 
erage 2,259,000 tons) valued at 851,000,- 
000 francs. 


French West 
Indies 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Cinematograph Rolls: Duty for Tem- 
porary Admission into Guadeloupe Es- 
tablished.—The import duty on exposed 
rolls or bands for cinematographs tem- 
porarily admitted into Guadeloupe, 
French West Indies for projection pur- 
poses has been established in the special 
tariff of the colony at 20 percent of the 
rental value, according to Executive Or- 
der No. 834 published in the Journal 
Officiel de la Guadeloupe of May 5, 1945, 
following approval by French Decree No. 
43-139 of January 22, 1945. 

Gasoline: Import Duty Increased in 
Guadeloupe.—The import duty on gaso- 
line imported into Guadeloupe from non- 
French countries, dutiable under the col- 
ony’s special tariff, has been increased 
from 7.40 francs to 127.40 francs per 
hectoliter, according to Executive Order 
No. 1279, published in the JouRNAL OFFI- 
CIEL de la Guadeloupe of July 21, 1945, 
following approval by the French Decree 
No. 45-1215 of June 6, 1945. 

{For previous announcements regarding 


petroleum products, see COMMERCE REPORTS, 
issues of May 25, 1940, @nd July 29, 1939.] 
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New Bank Notes Now Replacing Old Ones in the Netherlands 


At the moment that this item appears, the people of the Netherlands are 
engaged in a wholesale “swapping” of currency. During the 7 days beginning 
September 26, they are being required to exchange all their bank notes for 
new ones, in one of the most sweeping measures taken by the Netherlands 
Government to reorganize the country’s financial system. The old bank notes 
will become valueless next Wednesday, October 3. 

Admitting that this step entails a great deal of inconvenience, the Nether- 
lands Minister of Finance states that this reorganization is necessary to help 
restore conditions to normal, according to a statement by the Netherlands 
Information Bureau. The impossibility of obtaining sufficient stocks of bank 
notes from printing plants in Holland and England prevented the measure 
from being made effective earlier. As a preliminary measure the Government 
had called in all bank notes of 100 guilders and over. 

Bank and treasury notes, large and small, and all currencies brought in by 
the Allied armies are included in the regulation. All bank and savings-bank 
balances will be frozen until the issue of new notes has progressed beyond 
its early stages. 

To leave the people with enough money to see them through the week during 
which the change takes place, 10 guilders’ worth of new money will be made 
available in advance for each person. A family of 5 will receive 50 guilders 
in new currency to meet ordinary household expenses. Employers have been 
requested to extend advances to their workers so that they may buy the pre- 
scribed allotment of new money before the deadline. Last Saturday, Septem- 
ber 22, no wages were paid. 

The Netherlands Finance Minister explains that the step was decided upon 
to enable the Government to combat inflation by controlling wages and prices 
and to trace black-market profits. It is also intended to keep the amount of 
money circulating within reasonable bounds, to obtain information on the 
money situation while investigating the resources from which the money flows, 











and to control the expenditure of money. 
attempting to frustrate the measure will meet with severe punishment. 


The Minister warns that those 

















Greece 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Private Trade With United States Re- 
sumed.—Private trade between the 
United States and Greece was resumed, 
effective September 19, 1945, subject to 
certain limitations and requirements, ac- 
cording to an announcement on that 
date by the respective Governments, 
which is quoted below: 


American exporters should bear in mind 
that, in view of the limited foreign exchange 
resources in Greece at the present time, the 
Greek Government plans to continue the 
system which has previously been in force 
whereby a separate import license, including 
foreign exchange authorizations, will be re- 
quired for each order. Moreover, the Greek 
Government is announcing that for the time 
being the commercial importation of items 
included in the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration’s procurement 
program will not be permitted; this restric- 
tion is imposed in order to avoid the danger 
of large-scale imports beyond the immediate 
requirements of Greece. Greek importers are 
also being advised that applications for im- 
port licenses must be accompanied by evi- 
dence that the supplier involved has made 
a firm offer of the goods in question. 

For short supply commodities which still 
require United States export licenses as in- 
dicated in the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration’s Current Export Bulletin No. 276, the 
American exporter must apply to the Foreign 
Economic Administration for an export li- 
cense. The Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion is publishing in a Current Export Bulle- 
tin the steps necessary to take to secure a 
United States export license. 


For commodities to be exported from 
Greece to the United States, the Greek 


exporter must secure an export license 
from the Greek Ministry of National 


Economy, which will pass upon each ap- 
plication in the light of the existing sup- 
ply in Greece of the commodity in ques- 
tion. " 

In regard to payments for the com- 
mercial transactions, the United States 
importer, after receiving notification 
from the Greek exporter of the avail- 
ability of the commodity, will secure a 
license from the Treasury Department to 
pay for the import by crediting the 
United States blocked account of the 
Greek consignor or a banking institution 
in Greece. Likewise, the Greek importer 
will make arrangements with the Bank 
of Greece for the payment, subject to 
United States Treasury Department li- 
cense, to the American exporter from 
the blocked account of the Bank of 
Greece. 

The United States exporter should ap- 
ply directly to a shipping company for 
space for his cargo. Similarly, the 
Greek exporter will arrange for shipping 
space directly with a shipping company 
in Greece. ; 

Disinfection Certificates Not Neces- 
sary.—Disinfection certificates are not 
required at present in Greece on used 
clothing in gift packages or commercial 
shipments, according to a telegram dated 
September 11, 1945, from the U. S. Em- 
bassy, Athens. 

Gunpowder and _ Explosives: Con- 
sumption Tazes Revised.—The Greek 
consumption taxes on imported or do- 
mestic gunpowder, explosives in gen- 
eral, and lead shot were revised, effec- 
tive April 1, 1945, by Decision No. M- 
2424 of the Minister of Finance, dated 
March 29, and published in the Greek 
Official Gazette of April 4. The revised 
rates are as follows: 
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In drachmas per kilogram: Smokeless 
powder, 800; lead shot, 16. 

In drachmas per oke (2.82 pounds): 
Blasting powder, 20; black powder of any 
kind and dynamite A, 80; dynamite B 
(forcite or black powder), 60; other ex. 
plosives, not containing nitroglycerin, 
such as seddite, favier, and the like, 75, 

[The drachma was valued at $0.0067 when 
these taxes were revised but has since been 
changed to $0.002, effective June 5, 19465.] 


Commercial Agreement for Exchanges 
of Merchandise with Turkey Effective... 
A commercial agreement between Greece 
and Turkey, with the stated purpose of 
giving their commercial exchanges al] 
possibilities of development under pres- 
ent conditions, was signed on June 1, 
1945, at Ankara, and made effective on 
June 20, 1945, for a period of 6 months. 
The text of the agreement, furnished 
by l’‘Agence d’Anatolie, was published in 
the Tiirk Argiis of August 1, 1945. 

The present agreement does not affect 
the provisions of the treaty of establish- 
ment, commerce, and navigation of Octo- 
ber 30, 1930, which is now in effect be- 
tween the two countries. 

Under the new agreement, commer- 
cial exchanges between Greece and Tur- 
key may be effected with the prior ap- 
proval of the competent authorities of 
the two countries, either by means of 
private compensation or against pay- 
ment in the foreign currency to be se- 
lected by the bank of issue of the ex- 
porting country. These approvals will 
be governed by the general regime of 
importation and exportation in force in 
each country. The quantities of goods 
which may be exchanged on both sides, 
as well as the value of the goods ex- 
pressed in the currency selected by the 
bank of issue of the exporting country, 
will be indicated in the approvals men- 
tioned above. 

Goods to be made the subject of pri- 
vate-compensation operations concluded 
under this agreement will be exchanged 
reciprocally on the basis of f. o. b. values 
or franco-frontier. The difference be- 
tween the c. i. f. value and the f. o. b. 
value of the roods exchanged between 
the two countries will be settled in 
pounds sterling by the two parties. 

If the counterpart of a commodity ex- 
ported in a private-compensation oper- 
ation is not settled within 3 months from 
the date of exportation, the Government 
of the importing country agrees to pay 
the value in exchange of this commodity 
in a currency to be selected by the bank 
of issue of the exporting country, which 
will use this sum to pay off the party 
entitled. Goods are to be accompanied 
by a certificate of origin on an approved 
form, issued by the competent authori- 
ties of the two countries, except for ship- 
ments valued at not more than 50 Turk- 
ish pounds or the equivalent of this 
amount in another currency. 

The two Governments undertake to 
insure that newspapers and periodicals 
exchanged by the two countries benefit 
from all possible facilities for their clear- 
ance through the Customs, the return of 
copies not sold, and the settlement of 
their value in exchange. 

The two Governments agree to the 
shipment of raw materials from Turkey 
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to Greece, under the temporary admis- 
sion regime, to be transformed into man- 
ufactured products for reexportation to 
Turkey. The manufacturing expenses 
and the cost of these manufactured arti- 
cles will be paid by sending an additional 
quantity of the raw materials necessary 
for the manufacture, or of other goods 
of Turkish origin. Contracts to be con- 
cluded between interested parties for 
these transformation operations will be 
subject to approval in advance by the 
competent authorities of the two coun- 
tries. 

Private-compensation operations ap- 
proved during the validity of this agree- 
ment, but still not terminated upon its 
expiration, will be liquidated according 
to the provisions of the agreement. 
Those which started under the general 
regime in force in Turkey before the en- 
try into force of the present agreement 
will be liquidated according to the con- 
tracts which concern them. 

The Central Bank of the Republic of 
Turkey and the Bank of Greece are to 
proceed with the closing of accounts held 
by virtue of the commercial agreement 
of March 11, 1940. These accounts will 
be liquidated according to the clauses 
concerning them in the said agreement. 
The amount remaining in Account (A) 
in favor of one of the countries will be 
used for the purchase of goods, the ex- 
portation of which is permitted under the 
general regime in force in the debtor 
country. Nevertheless the competent 
authorities of the debtor country will not 
authorize the exportation of goods in- 
tended for the liquidation of Account 
(A) unless an import permit issued by 
the competent authorities of the creditor 
country is shown to them. 

A Mixed Turco-Hellenic Commission, 
composed of representatives of the two 
Governments, will be established to set- 
tle all questions concerning the appli- 
cation of the present agreement. This 
commission may also propose the meas- 
ures which it deems necessary for in- 
creasing the volume of exchanges of 
goods between Greece and Turkey. 

Before the expiration of the agree- 
ment the two Governments will enter 
into negotiations for the conclusion of a 
new agreement. 

A protocol to the agreement, also 
signed on June 1, 1945, makes a few 
minor changes in the tariff provisions of 
the treaty of October 30, 1930. 


Guatemala 


Commodity Controls 


Creation of Office of Coordination of 
Prices and Supplies.—The President of 
Guatemala has issued the regulations 
to the Law of Economic Emergency and 
created the Office of Coordination of 
Prices and Supplies (Oficina de Coordi- 
nacién de Precios y Abastecimientos, 
OCPA) by a decree of June 5 published 
in the Diario de Centro America of June 
22, and effective July 1,1945. The OCPA 
is given broad powers to issue and en- 
force necessary orders to insure the eco- 
homic stability of the country by co- 
Ordinating agricultural, industrial, and 
commercial activities. The decree 
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states the manner in which the Law of 
Economic Emergency is to be adminis- 
tered by the OCPA, and abolishes the 
former Section of Financial and Eco- 
nomic Coordination. 

[For announcement of establishment of 


Law of Economic Emergency, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 16, 1945.] 


Paper Supplies Frozen and Depart- 
ment of Merchandise Control Created.— 
The President of Guatemala has de- 
clared all paper supplies frozen and has 
created the Department of Merchandise 
Control by decrees issued June 13 and 
14, 1945, respectively, published in the 
Diario de Centro America on June 13 
and 15, respectively. The decrees be- 
came effective upon publication and were 
issued pursuant to the Law of Economic 
Emergency of April 21, 1945. Under the 
paper-freezing decree, all holders, own- 
ers, or importers of paper supplies must 
declare their stock, indicating quantity, 
quality, dimensions, price, and intended 
use. The Ministry of Finance and Pub- 
lic Credit is empowered to check the 
declarations, distribute the paper sup- 
plies in accordance with the priority 
ratings established in the present de- 
cree, and impose the penalties prescribed 
by law. 

The Department of Merchandise Con- 
trol, organized by the Ministry of Fi- 
nance and Public Credit as part of the 
Bureau of Revenues, is to carry out the 
functions given to it by the Ministry of 
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Finance in all matters relative to the 
freezing of paper supplies. The decree 
establishing this Department declares 
that all holders of paper stocks must 
have deposited such stocks, in the ware- 
houses designated for the purpose, within 
3 days after issuance of the decree. 
[For announcement of decree No. 90, Law 


of Economic Emergency, see ForEIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of June 16, 1945.] 


India 


Commodity Controls 


Penicillin: Government Control of Dis- 
tribution Discontinued.—Effective April 
1, 1945, Government control of the dis- 
tribution of penicillin in India was 
discontinued. Supplies may now be 
obtained directly from importer firms. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tea: Export Allotment for i945—46 
Established.—The Indian tea export al- 
lotment for 1945-46, under the Indian Tea 
Control Act, has been fixed at 375,578,058 
pounds. This allotment represents 98 
percent of India’s standard export figure 
as against 125 percent permitted by the 
International Tea Committee. 

The allotment is subject to alteration 
in the light of actual production of tea 
in India. 

















Turkey’s New Agricultural Land Law: What Is Its 
Regenerative Effect Likely To Be? 


Turkey, seeking to strengthen its national economy, recently enacted legis- 
lation designed to raise the status of its agricultural workers and make them 
more efficient producers, says the Agriculture Department’s publication 
Foreign Agriculture (basing its discussion on a report from Edward B. Lawson, 
U. S. Commercial Attaché at Ankara). This new legislation, officially known 
as the Law Providing Land for Farmers, was approved by the Grand National 
Assembly on June 11, 1945. If effectively administered, it is expected to 
have a marked influence—social as well as economic—on Turkey’s future 
agricultural development. 

The primary objectives of the bill are (1) to provide land to landless persons 
and to those having holdings too small to support themselves and their 
families; (2) to furnish those persons who have land, but lack sufficient means 
of production, with capital, improvement and operating funds, and with 
equipment and animals; and (3) to ensure the continuous cultivation of the 
country’s land. The attainment of these objectives will, according to the 
opinion of many supporters of the bill, (a) raise the farmers’ standard of 
living; (b) bring uncultivated areas into production and thus increase the 
agricultural output of Turkey; (c) stimulate agricultural interest throughout 
the country; and (d) create a new pride in ownership and cultivation of land 
among a large landless segment of the population. 

The actual effects of the new legislation on the agriculture of Turkey are 
difficult to predict, says the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The need for a 
land-reform program has long been felt, but the law as passed should be 
considered as only one of several factors in the program of agricultural 
development so important to Turkey’s general agricultural economy. Its 
success is largely dependent upon the speed and efficiency of its administra- 
tion; but, even so, satisfactory results hinge also upon the awakening among 
the great mass of simple agricultural folk of a desire for an improved standard 
of living. 

Then, too, Turkey’s surplus production cannot be disposed of efficiently 
unless a general program of road construction is undertaken and improved 
handling and marketing methods are adopted. Irrigation projects are also 
needed in the drier areas. Mechanized farming in Turkey is at present largely 
confined to large-scale, State-owned enterprises. The development of cooper- 
ative activities among the small] farmers should be undertaken (says the USDA) 
if modern implements and equipment are to be utilized effectively. 
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Bengal Sales Tax Increased.—The 
Province of Bengal has increased the 
rate of the tax on the sale of goods im- 
posed under the Bengal (Sales Tax) Act, 
1941, from one-half anna to three quar- 
ters of an anna in the rupee. The tax 
was first instituted in 1941 at one-quarter 
anna per rupee and increased to one- 
half anna in 1944. 

[The rupee is equal to $0.301215; there are 
16 annas to the rupee. | 


Italy 


Transport and Communication 


Merchandise Prohibited in Letter 
Packages to Italy.—Letters and letter 
packages for Italy may not contain mer- 
chandise of any kind, as was specifically 
stated in Orders of the Postmaster No. 
26737 dated December 11, 1944, and No. 
28573 dated July 17, 1945. The Postal 
Bulletin of September 7 states that the 
postmaster of New York reports the re- 
ceipt of a large number of articles pre- 
paid at the letter rate of postage ad- 
dressed to various parts of Italy which, 
although sealed and enclosed in the usual 
size envelopes used for correspondence, 
apparently contain merchandise such as 
handkerchiefs, stockings, and other 
items of a similar nature. Such articles 
are being returned to the senders by the 
exchange office of New York appropri- 
ately endorsed. Postmasters in general 
have been instructed to take the neces- 
sary corrective action to prevent the 
mailing and dispatch, as far as prac- 
ticable, of articles for Italy repaid at 
the letter rate which contain merchan- 
dise. 


Mexico 


Commodity Controls 


New Ceiling Prices for Tires and 
Tubes.—The ceiling prices of tires and 
tubes in Mexico, which were established 
by article I, section 5, of the decree of 
September 17, 1943, have been increased 
by 5 percent, according to an Executive 
decree published and effective August 20, 
1945. The retail prices for all sizes and 
brands of automotive tires and tubes of 
Mexican manufacture were originally 
fixed by an Executive resolution pub- 
lished June 4, 1943. According to the 
provisions of that resolution, a person 
wishing to purchase a new tire was re- 
quired to deliver to the seller a used tire 
of equal dimensions as proof of necessity, 
for which the seller would pay at the 
rate of 0.40 peso per kilogram. The de- 
cree of August 20, 1945, amends the above 
resolution by requiring that a used tire 
of equal or similar dimensions shall be 
turned in before the buyer can purchase 
a new tire, but that no remuneration 
shall be granted for the old tire. 

Removal of Restrictions on Circulation 
of Automobiles—The wartime limita- 
tions on the use of automobiles in Mex- 
ico, established by official decrees pub- 
lished April 17 and June 2, 1943, and 
July 1, 1944, have been removed by an 
Executive decree published and effective 
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Wartime Course of Sweden’s 


Labor Market 


Total employment in Sweden 
showed only a slight decline during 
the war years, says a statement by 
the American-Swedish News Ex- 
change. The increase in the num- 
bers of men called up for military 
service was almost completely off- 
set by an increase in the produc- 
tive population, the utilization of 
refugee labor, and the reduction in 
the numbers of unemployed to 
practically nil. 

In 1944 the number of workers 
and employees in Sweden’s manu- 
facturing industries had increased 
by about 60,000, while public ad- 
ministration had added 10,000 to 
its personnel, and trade had ab- 
sorbed an additional 5,000. 

The number of people employed 
in agriculture was 50,000 less than 
in 1939, the building industry 
showed a reduction of 30,000, and 
the transportation services 10,000. | 

| 























August 25, 1945, which annuls the pro- 
visions of the foregoing decrees. 

[For restrictions imposed on circulation of 
automobiles, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of May 22 and July 10, 1943.] 


Additional Tax Imposed on First-Hand 
Sales of Sugar.—The Mexican additional 
tax of 1 centavo per kilogram on all 
first-hand sales of sugar, established by 
the Law of Additional Tax on Sugar pub- 
lished and effective April 5, 1945, has 
been increased to 2 centavos, according 
to an Executive decree published and 
effective August 31, 1945. One centavo 
of this tax will continue to be applied to 
the construction and maintenance of 
health facilities for the Union of Sugar 
Industry Workers, as provided for in the 
above-mentioned Law of Additional Tax 
on Sugar. The remainder of the 2-cen- 
tavo tax will go into a fund which will 
be used for (1) annual subsidies to sugar 
centrals having a low production and 
(2) development of the sugar industry, 
including improvements in transporta- 
tion systems and the creation of centrals 
for the acquisition of agricultural ma- 
chinery to cultivate sugarcane. 

[For the basic sales tax on sugar, see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 28, 1945.| 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Iron and Steel Products: Import Duties 
Increased on Certain Items, and New 
Items Created.—The Mexican import 
duties on a number of iron and steel 
products have been increased by a Presi- 
dential decree signed August 14, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of August 
20, 1945, and effective 10 days after pub- 
lication. 

The items on which import duties were 
increased are as follows (in pesos per 
gross kilogram unless otherwise specified 
with previous duties in parentheses) : 
Iron of first-smelting in ingots, 5 per 100 
gross kilograms (2.50); ingots of steel, rec- 
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tangular, without well-formed edges, (pil. 
lets), measuring more than 6 centimeters 
on each side and up to 120 centimeters in 
length, 5 per 100 gross kilograms (3.50); 
same, of forged iron, 5.50 per 100 gross kilo. 
grams (3.50); solder of iron or steel, for use 
in electric or oxyacetylene process, includ. 
ing wire forms, 0.45 (0.30); solder of tin ang 
lead, except wire forms, 0.60 (0.40); same 
including wire forms, 0.60 (0.40); iron or 
steel in bars of all shapes and cross sections, 
not specified, 0.15 (0.09); iron or steel ex. 
panded, in framework, columns with their 
seat plates, brackets, union plates, joists or 
braces, with or without nuts, and other parts 
not specified, for constructions, 0.25 (0.09); 
beams of iron or steel, and stainless iron, 
weighing up to 5 kilograms per linear meter, 
without punches or special cuttings, 0.29 
(0.10); same, with punches or special cut- 
tings, 0.25 (0.15); beams of iron or Stee], 
weighing over 5 kilograms per linear meter, 
without punches or special cuttings, 0,20 
(0.07); same, with punches or special cut- 
tings, 0.25 (0.09); and sheets of iron or 
steel, untinned, or ungalvanized, more than 
15 centimeters wide, not specified, 0.10 
(0.03). 


The following new items have been 
created (duties in pesos per gross kilo- 
gram unless otherwise specified) : 


Pipes and tubes of cast iron, up to 7§ 
millimeters inner diameter, not specified, 
0.06; same, of more than 75 and up to 305 
millimeters inner diameter, 0.10; same, of 
more than 305 millimeters inner diameter, 
0.02; pipes and tubes of iron or steel, rolled 
or centrifugal, galvanized, up to 7 centi- 
meters inner diameter, not specified, 0,12: 
same, of more than 7 and up to 20 centi- 
meters inner diameter, 0.10; same, of more 
than 20 centimeters inner diameter, 0.18; 
molded or cast pieces of iron or steel of any 
Kind whatever, weighing up to 1 kilogram 
each, 1; same, weighing more than 1 but 
not more than 10 kilograms each, 0.80; same, 
weighing more than 10 but not more than 
50 kilograms each, 0.40; same, weighing 
more than 50 kilograms each, 0.25 


The terminology of the following items 
has been modified, with no change in 
duty except for the one case indicated 
(the rates are in pesos per gross kilogram 
unless otherwise specified) : 

Pipes and tubes of iron or steel, rolled or 
centrifugal, not galvanized, up to 7 centi- 
meters inner diameter, not specified, 0.06; 
same, of more than 7 and up to 20 centi- 
meters inner diameter, 0.04; same, of more 
than 20 centimeters inner diameter, 0.12 
(former duty, 0.02); sheets of iron or steel, 
untinned and ungalvanized, up to 5 millime- 
ters thick; cut in rectangles the four sides of 
which do not exceed 60 centimeters, or cut in 
circles with a maximum diameter of 60 centi- 
meters, 2,50 per 100 gross kilograms; same, 
of width greater than 15 and up to 30 centi- 
meters, provided they are in rolls measuring 
more than 25 meters in length, 2.50 per 100 
gross kilograms; and the same, more than 35 
but not more than 125 centimeters wide, pro- 
vided their length is greater than 25 meters, 
2.50 per 100 gross kilograms 


Transport and Communication 


Increase Authorized in Demurrage 
Charges on Carload Lots of Merchan- 
dise.—The consignees of freight in car- 
load lots were publicly notified on Au- 
gust 11, 1945, by the traffic manager of 
the National Railways of Mexico that, 
as of August 17, only 24 hours free of 
demurrage would be granted them. For 
the 24 hours following the free period 
the charge has been increased to 30 
pesos per car (previously 10 pesos), and 
for each subsequent 24 hours or fraction 
thereof to 100 pesos per car (previously 
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30 pesos). Furthermore, the railways 
reserve the right to undertake the dis- 
charge of the merchandise, in accord- 
ance with the tariff of demurrage in 
force, and to levy storage charges there- 
after. 

The notice states that this measure 
was necessary in view of the failure of 
merchants to take care of the rapid dis- 
charge of their merchandise, and was 
fully authorized by the Ministry of Com- 
munications and Public Works in ac- 
cordance with the powers conferred by 
the Federal Executive during the emer- 
gency situation. 


Nicaragua 


Commodity Controls 


Sales Tax on Refined Sugar Re- 
duced.—The tax on centrifugal or refined 
sugar, sold at wholesale in Nicaragua, 
has been reduced from 10 percent to 8 
percent by Presidential Decree No. 365, 
published July 3, 1945, and effective the 
following day. The present sugar har- 
vest will be included in the application 
of the decree. The previous rate of 10 
percent of the wholesale price was es- 
tablished by Legislative Decree No. 80 of 
July 22, 1940. 

Consumption Taxes Increased on Im- 
ported and Domestic Tobacco Prod- 
ucts —Consumption taxes have been in- 
creased on tobacco products of all kinds 
manufactured in Nicaragua from im- 
ported or domestic tobacco, by provisions 
of Presidential Decree No. 364, published 
July 3, 1945, and effective the following 
day. 

The new tax rates are as follows: 0.05 
cordoba on each package of 20 machine- 
made cigarettes, selling at less than 0.20 
cordoba; 0.10 cordoba on each such pack- 
age selling at 0.20 to 0.35 cordoba, inclu- 
sive; 0.15 cordoba on each such package 
selling at 0.36 to 0.50 cordoba, inclusive: 
0.20 cordoba on each such package sell- 
ing at 0.51 to 0.65 cordoba, inclusive; 
0.25 cordoba on each such package sell- 
ing at 0.66 to 0.80 cordoba, inclusive; 0.30 
cordoba on each such package selling at 
0.81 to 0.95 cordoba, inclusive; 0.35 cor- 
doba on each such package selling at 
more than 0.95 cordoba; 0.05 cordoba per 
gram on cigars of all kinds (with the 
exception of “Chilcagre” and “Jalapa,’ 
which do not pay a consumption tax); 
5 cordobas per kilogram on cut tobacco, 
plug tobacco, snuff, or any other form of 
tobacco for immediate consumption. 

Packages containing less than 20 cig- 
arettes will be subject to a tax in propor- 
tion to the number contained, taking as 
a basis the tax on packages containing 
20 cigarettes of the same kind. The ba- 
sis for the sales price will be that estab- 
lished by the cigarette factories. 


Paraguay 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Operating Equipment of State Mer- 
chant Fleet Exempted From Import Du- 
ties—Machinery and equipment neces- 
sary for the operations of the newly cre- 
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ated Paraguayan State Merchant Fleet, 
provided they are not produced in Para- 
guay in adequate quantity and quality, 
are authorized to be imported free from 
duties, according to Decree Law No. 9351, 
dated June 27, 1945. 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Exchange and Finance 


Currency Circulation Rises During Fis- 
cal Year.—Currency circulation in 
Southern Rhodesia increased 10 percent 
during the year ended March 31, 1945, 
the total circulation of coin, currency 
notes, and bank notes rising from £5,577,- 
800 in March 1944 to £6,133,000 as of 
March 31, 1945, according to a report of 
the Currency Board appearing in the 
Government Gazette of June 29, 1945. 
The reserves of the Currency Board were 
valued at £6,403,200. Securities held as 
investments by the Board were valued at 
£5,079 ,200. 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 
CHANGES EFFECTED BY THE WAR 


A valuable survey of the important 
changes which occurred in the economy 
of Sweden during the war has been pub- 
lished by the Swedish (official) Konjunk- 
turinstitutet in its quarterly report, series 
A:12 (State of Business Activities for the 
Spring of 1945). Wartime developments 
in the United States and the United 
Kingdom are also reviewed, for purposes 
of comparison, and a brief summary in 
English is included. 

Annual “defense” expenditures in- 
creased from about 250,000,000 crowns 
(about $80,000,000) before the war to 
about 2,000,000 ,000 crowns ($480,000 ,000) 
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during the war years, according to the 
survey. 

The volume of annual imports during 
the years 1941-44 is computed as slightly 
less than half of the average for 1936-38, 
whereas exports, on a comparable basis, 
amounted to only 40 percent of the pre- 
war figure. Trade outside the blockade 
was reduced much more than other for- 
eign trade. The volume of such imports 
was only about 25 percent of the pre- 
war average, while that of exports 
through the blockade was even more se- 
verely cut—to about 10 percent. 

Total production in 1944 reached about 
the prewar level as a result of the output 
by the “substitute” industries. The poor 
crops of 1940 and 1941 adversely affected 
production figures for earlier war years. 
Private consumption increased from an 
85 percent low point in 1942 to about 95 
percent of the prewar average during 
1944. 

The changes in activities in various 
branches of production in Sweden dur- 
ing the war were considerable, although 
as a rule these were effected within the 
structure of existing enterprises rather 
than by the creation’ of entirely new 
undertakings. The greater part of the 
capacity of some industries was devoted 
to armament, and the shortage of im- 
ported fuels and reduced exports of for- 
est products and derivatives was accom- 
panied by a great increase in production 
of fuel wood. Consumption industries 
particularly were forced to expand their 
activities and produce substitutes for 
many articles formerly imported, though 
increased production of domestic mate- 
rials was the rule also in other branches. 
The volume of building construction in 
1941 declined to 67 percent of the 1938 
level but recovered to 90 percent in 1944. 
By value, 1944 construction amounted to 
138 percent of the 1938 figure, as the unit 
costs rose (a private-building cost index 
for 1944 was 165 on the basis of 1938= 
100.) 

In agriculture, the total cultivated 
area underwent little change, but some 
acreage was diverted to unaccustomed 
purposes. About 130,000 acres were 
planted to flax and hemp for oilseeds 
and fibers, which had been grown on 
a very restricted scale in immediate pre- 
war years. In 1944 cattle stocks were 
about 95 percent and hogs 75 percent of 
the prewar level. 

The considerable number of men with- 
drawn from private employment by mo- 
bilization were largely replaced, and total 
employment in 1944 was approximately 
that of 1939. 

Successive annual deficits have in- 
creased the national debt of Sweden to 
a total of 10,900,000,000 crowns (about 
$2,600,000,000) on May 31, 1945. (On 
June 30, 1939, this debt amounted to 
2,634,000,000 crowns.) Notes in circula- 
tion increased, from December 31, 1938, 
to December 31, 1944, by 1,440,000,000 
crowns, or about 135 percent, that is, 
from 1,060,000,000 crowns to 2,500,000,000 
crowns. 

During the war the wholesale price 
index increased by 77 percent, whereas 
the retail price index rose by 50 percent. 
The general price level, however, re- 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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Doge. 





Automotive 
Products 


ALL-AUSTRALIAN CAR PROPOSED 


The Australian Government is consid- 
ering several proposals in connection 
with the production of an all-Australian 
car, according to the foreign press. 
Government assistance will be given, if 
required, to any organization producing 
the type of car wanted, the report states. 
It is expected that 18 months will be re- 
quired for completion of the vehicle. 


EXPORTS OF VEHICLES AND PARTS, CANADA 


Canadian exports of motor vehicles 
and parts during the first 6 months of 
1945 were valued at $199,181,000, com- 
pared with $241,775,000 in the last half 
of 1944. Exports in June 1945 increased 
in value to $49,414,000 from $38,088,000 
in the corresponding month of the pre- 
ceding year. 


IMPORTS OF AUTOMOBILES AND CHASSIS, 
CHILE 


Chilean imports in 1944 included 71 
kilograms of automobiles valued at 
502,236 pesos and 473 kilograms of auto- 
mobile chassis valued at 2,759,901 pesos, 
according to the foreign press. 


TRUCKING OPERATIONS IN HONDURAS 


The inadequate highway system of 
Honduras precludes the use of automo- 
biles in most sections of the country. 
However, the lack of railroads and the 
fact that Tegucigalpa, the capital and 
principal city, is reached only by high- 
way or air, emphasizes the importance of 
trucking in the handling of freight. 
During the past year about six new light 
trucks were put into freight service along 
the intercoastal highway, and several 
additional heavy trucks and trailers were 
brought into the country for use in ma- 
hogany-logging operations. Trucking 
operations are still handicapped by 
shortages of gasoline, tires, and repair 
parts. 

Local dealers are preparing for post- 
war sales activities and there is now 
under construction in Tegucigalpa the 
city’s first large combination garage, 
service station, and automobile show- 
room. Another is expected to be started 
soon. 


OPERATION OF MOTOR VEHICLES, PANAMA 


Motor vehicles in operation in Panama 
as of January 1, 1945, exclusive of Gov- 
ernment-owned vehicles, totaled 15,114 
passenger cars (including 826 taxicabs), 
1,492 trucks, 1,120 busses, 96 truck trail- 
ers, and 288 motorcycles (including 117 
motor scooters and 23 motor bicycles). 
All are of United States make. In addi- 
tion there were 100 passenger cars, 25 
trucks, and 20 motorcycles owned by the 
Government of Panama. The average 
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automobile in use is in very poor con- 
dition, especially the bodies and fenders. 

The purchase of automobile replace- 
ments during the coming year is expected 
to amount to approximately $250,000, and 
the market for new cars is estimated at 
an average of between 2,000 and 2,500 
annually for the next 4 years. 

Not many heavy trucks are used, but 
there is a noticeable change toward the 
truck-tractor combination. 


Goa. Set For Truck Output In New 
PuLanT, U.S. S. R. 


A truck-manufacturing plant, the first 
automobile factory to be built in the 
Ukraine, Soviet Russia, is under con- 
struction at Dniepropetrovsk, according 
to reports in the Soviet press. The plant 
will cover an area of 200 hectares and 
have an additional 220 hectares set aside 
for a housing project for workers. 

In construction advances as antici- 
pated, the factory should be ready to go 
into production early in 1946. It will 
turn out 342-ton, 90-horsepower trucks, 
of which a production goal of 4,000 has 
been set for 1946. 

The Russian press considers it likely 
that the construction of the automobile 
factory will attract subsidiary industries, 
such as rubber, plastic, and varnish, to 
the Dniepropetrovsk region. 
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Coal and Other Supplies for 
Italy’s Needs | 


The Foreign Economic Adminis- | 
| tration announced recently that on 
| September 12 a ship loaded with | 

coal sailed from Baltimore for | 
Naples. This ship is the first of | 
about 60 that will sail from the | 
| United States during September | 
carrying the United States share of | 
basic supplies required to meet im- 
mediate civilian needs in Italy. 





These supplies are included in | 
the program that is financed by 
funds appropriated by Congress on 
request of FEA, supported by the 
War Department. It will cover the | 
period from September 1, when the | 
military relinquished its supply re- | 
sponsibilities, until December 31, | 
1945. 

The basic supplies that are being | 
sent during the last 4 months of | 
1945 are of types and quantities | 
recommended by the Allied Com- 
mission in Rome to the civilian sup- 
ply authorities. For September 
shipment, they include 100,000 tons 
of wheat and more than 350,000 
tons of coal, as well as petroleum 
products and miscellaneous foods. 
(See the feature article on p. 3, 
“Italian Economy Today.”’) 
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Beverages 


PROSPECTS FOR WINE-GRAPE CROP, SPaAIn 


Prolonged drought and unseasonably 
hot weather so affected the vineyards in 
Spain that the 1945 wine-grape crop wil] 
be reduced by about one-half as com- 
pared with normal years. 

This unfavorable outlook for the com- 
ing grape crop caused producers and 
wholesalers to withhold their old stocks 
of wine in anticipation of higher prices. 
Demand for wine, on the other hand, 
increased and prices recently advanced 
from 1 to 2 pesetas a hectoliter (1 hecto- 
liter 26.42 gallons) wholesale. 


Chemicals 


PLANS TO INCREASE OUTPUT OF CERTAIN 
PRODUCTS, ALGERIA 


The chemical industries considered 
most important for Algeria are those 
whose products would assist in increas- 
ing agricultural output, and considera- 
tion is being given to several industries 
that seem suitable for French North 
Africa. 

It is planned to increase the present 
rate of production of sulfuric acid, super- 
phosphate, and copper sulfate to meet 
agricultural needs. The manufacture of 
sulfur dioxide, insecticides, tartaric and 
citric acids, and trichlorethylene are 
also of interest. 

The production of soda, sodium car- 
bonate, and chlorine is being considered. 
Manufacture of ammonia and ammo- 
nium sulfate and a tar-distillation in- 
dustry would be linked to a proposed 
metallurgical enterprise. 


PLAN TO EXPAND SULFUR INDUSTRY, 
ARGENTINA 


Considerable expansion of Argentina’s 
sulfur industry is planned and large de- 
posits in the Territory of Los Andes, 
about 60 miles south of the Socompa 
Pass, are being intensively developed. 

Completion of the new Trans-Andean 
railway between Salta, Argentina, and 
Antofagasta, Chile, will simplify greatly 
the industry's transportation problem. 


PYRETHRUM PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


The fungus which attacked pyrethrum 
fields in Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, late 
in 1944 did not have a serious effect, and 
this year’s production of pyrethrum is 
expected to approximate the past year’s 
output, or 1,000 metric tons. 

Under the terms of the October 1943 
agreement, Brazil’s entire exportable 
surplus of pyrethrum flowers was pur- 
chased by the United States. 


ADVANCE IN ARSENIC PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Arsenic is produced in Minas Gerais, 
Brazil, by several gold-mining companies 
to whom it has become an important ad- 
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ditional source of income. It is found 
principally in the districts of Caete, 
Mariana, and Nova Lima. 

Production in Minas Gerais has ad- 
yanced considerably since 1939. In that 
year it amounted to 712,925 kilograms, 
and increased to 1,087,863 in 1940. Pro- 
duction totaled 1,207,880 kilograms in 
1941 and declined slightly to 1,099,630 in 
1942. Output in 1943 registered a fur- 
ther small decline—to 969,578 kilograms, 


DOMESTIC FERTILIZER TO MEET HALF THE 
EGYPTIAN REQUIREMENTS 


The erection of a fertilizer plant has 
been approved by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment in connection with a power project 
at Aswan, according to the foreign press. 
Production is expected to total 300,000 
metric tons annually, or half the coun- 
try’s requirements, it is stated. 


Arp NEEDED IN PHOSPHATE INDUSTRY TO 
MEET PRODUCTION SCHEDULE, FRENCH 
Morocco 


Shipments of 215,000 tons monthly of 
French Moroccan phosphate were sched- 
uled under the program established for 
the industry, but difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in producing and shipping 
130,000 tons. The production goal of 
2,600,000 tons for the period July 1945 
through June 1946 can be attained only 
with greatly increased aid, reports in- 
dicate. 

Drought conditions have affected both 
labor and power capacity, and additional 
quantities of machinery and fuel oil as 
well as food and clothing will be needed 
before the present rate of production 
can be increased. 


INDUSTRIAL-RESEARCH PLANT, INDIA 


A plant for industrial research will be 
established by the Indian Government at 
Mithapur (Bombay), according to a for- 
eign chemical journal. It will operate 
on a semiproduction basis and will also 
develop chemical processes sponsored by 
private concerns. 


OPERATIONS OF ITALIAN INDUSTRY HAM- 
PERED 


The chemical industry of notrehern 
Italy, although about 85 percent intact, 
faces a difficult period during the re- 
mainder of 1945, when it will be ham- 
pered by lack of materials and transpor- 
tation. Supplies of raw materials have 
been greatly reduced and imported ones 
are practically nonexistent. Consider- 
able quantities of material were shipped 
into Italy by the Germans, but toward 
the close of the war the disorganization 
of transportation facilities made it im- 
possible to deliver supplies. 


PRODUCTION OF SOLVAY SODA PLANT IN- 
CREASED, ITALY 


The important Solvay soda plant at 
Rosignano, near Leghorn, Italy, which 
formerly supplied about 80 percent of 
Italian needs for soda, reportedly has 
been repaired. Production began at the 
end of May, with a daily output of 200 
tons of sodium carbonate, sodium bi- 
chromate, and caustic soda, which was 
Scheduled to be increased to 450 tons 
daily within 3 months. 
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What of Cinchona in the 


Indies? 


Reports reaching the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from the Far 
East indicate that the Japanese 
have not done much damage to the 
cinchona plantations in the Neth- 
erlands Indies. 

Before the war the Kina Bureau, 
a Dutch corporation, controlled 90 
percent of the world’s quinine, but 
now it is faced with keener compe- 
tition in the postwar period from 
other Far Eastern and Latin Amer- 
ican sources and more particularly 
because of the development of sub- 
stitutes, chiefly atabrine. 

Just how much damage the Jap- 
anese did to the cinchona trees and 
the processing facilities will not be 
known until after Java is fully oc- 
cupied by the Allies. 























A large shipment of soda from the 
Rosignano plant arrived in Rome at the 
end of June and was distributed to 
wholesalers. 


PRODUCTION OF CHORZOW FERTILIZER FAc- 
TORY, POLAND 


The fertilizer works at Chorzow, Po- 
land, were expected to produce from 30,- 
000 to 35,000 metric tons of nitrogenous 
fertilizers before fall plantings, accord- 
ing to a European chemical journal. 
Since the destruction of the Moscice 
plant, the Chorzow factory is Poland’s 
principal source of chemical fertilizers. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN INpDusTRY, U. S. S. R. 


The Lenin soda works on the Donets 
River in Soviet Russia, which was par- 
tially repaired in 1944, has now been re- 
stored, according to the foreign press. 
Production of soda has been resumed 
and the prewar level of output is ex- 
pected to be attained during the first 
half of 1946. 

New vegetable dyes for carpets have 
been developed at the Soviet Institute for 
Art and Industry Research, states the 
European press. Their color is claimed 
to be unaffected by sun or air. 

Vinyl-chloride plastic materials are 
being used in the Soviet Union in mass 
production of certain types of outer 
clothing, according to a European chemi- 
cal magazine. One-tenth of an inch 
thick, the material is joined by pressure, 
since stitching was found impractical. 

Footwear is also being made from vinyl 
chloride. 


Coal, Coke, and 
Peat 


CANADIAN FOREIGN TRADE 


The total value of coal and coke ex- 
ported from Canada during the first 6 
months of 1945 was $3,533,000 (Canadian 
currency), according to the Dominion 
press. Of this amount $3,016,000 repre- 
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sented the value of coal exported and 
$517,000 the value of coke. 

Coal imported during the first 6 months 
of 1945 approximated a value of $44,065,- 
000 and imports of coke, $5,067,000. 


MEETING DEMANDS FOR COAL AND PEAT, 
EIRE 


All demands for coal in Eire are having 
to be met by current imports, according 
toa July report. Peat production during 
1945 is expected to be the same as during 
the past year—about 4,900,000 long tons. 
Difficulties encountered in transporting 
peat from the bogs to consuming centers 
preclude any increase in the present peat 
ration of 1 ton per household every 2 
months. 


CoaL RESEARCH IN PERU 


In Peru special studies are being made 
by analyses and tests to improve the 
quality of coal offered for export. Equip- 
ment for the establishment of a complete 
coal laboratory, which is on order, is ex- 
pected to assist greatly in further coal 
research. 


Construction 


ACTIVITY IN CUBA 


Public and private construction activ- 
ity in Cuba remained at high levels dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1945. Per- 
mits issued for private building in the 
metropolitan area of Habana during the 
first 5 months of 1945 aggregated 
$10,202,000, compared with $9,263,000 
during the corresponding period of 1944. 

An appropriation for new public- 
works projects amounted to $1,040,000. 

Although the completion of public- 
works projects has been retarded by lack 
of equipment, the situation has been 
alleviated somewhat by recent purchases 
from the United States. 


Hovusinc Units BvuItt, FRANCE 


French manufacturers of small wooden 
houses were producing approximately 
1,000 units monthly, according to a state- 
ment made in July by the French Min- 
ister of Reconstruction and Urbanism. 
In addition, an equal number of such 
houses were being constructed by car- 
penters in various villages and towns 
throughout France. 


PROJECTS IN ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND 


Building permits valued at $998,420 

were issued by the municipality of St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1945, compared with per- 
mits valued at $862,550 during the cor- 
responding period of the preceding year. 
In addition, 15 houses having a total 
value of about $75,000 were under con- 
struction by the St. John’s Housing 
Corp. 
Both public-works and private con- 
struction in the area of St. John’s have 
been handicapped by shortages of equip- 
ment and supplies. 

The St. John’s Housing Corp. reported 
in July that considerable quantities of 
materials of various kinds were on hand, 
whereas plumbing and some other types 
of supplies were on order. The corpora- 
tion was not anxjous to start building 
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until the stock of materials and equip- 
ment were sufficiently complete to insure 
the completion of the project. It was 
expected that a considerable number of 
buildings would be under roof by autumn 
so that work could continue regardless of 
weather conditions. Permanent sewer 
connections cannot be made, however, 
until a tunnel is constructed for sewer- 
age purposes and some of the main lines 
installed. 


PROGRESS IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUILD- 
ING ENTERPRISES, PERU 


Public construction in Peru includes 
the nearly completed Military Academy 
at Chorrilos costing 10,000,000 soles (6.5 
soles=$1 United States currency), a new 
5,000,000-sole market at Lima, a com- 
munity at Callao for municipal em- 
ployees, and two for Government em- 
ployees—one at Lima and one at Callao. 

The housing development at Lima con- 
sists of 29 one-story buildings containing 
a school, police station, 6 shops, and 111 
one-room, 90 two-room, 83 three-room, 
and 25 four-room apartments. The de- 
velopment is expected to cost 2,500,000 
soles, including the installation of water, 
electricity, and a sewerage system. Con- 
struction is of adobe brick, with floors 
and foundations of concrete and roofs 
of asbestos cement. 

Private-building activity at Lima con- 
tinued at a high rate during the first 6 
months of this year, 187 building per- 
mits being issued by the municipality, 
compared with 180 during the preceding 
6 months and 192 during the first half 
of 1944. Of the 372 private-building per- 
mits issued during 1944, 310 were for resi- 
dential construction and 62 for commer- 
cial buildings, shops, and small offices. 
Brick construction was used for 318 
buildings, adobe construction for 23, and 
concrete for 31. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


PLAN TO MUNICIPALIZE POWER COMPANY 
oF BocoTa, COLOMBIA 


A plan to initiate negotiations for the 
municipal ownership of the Empresas 
Unidas de Energia Eléctrica de Bogota, 
the local electric power company of 
Bogota, Colombia, was approved at a re- 
cent meeting of the municipal council of 
that city. 

Authorization was granted the mayor 
and municipal attorney to negotiate di- 
rectly with private stockholders of the 
company in an effort to obtain all or a 
majority of the shares outstanding. It 
is understood that 51 percent of the stock 
is presently owned by the municipality 
and 49 percent by individual stock- 
holders. 

A special commission will be elected by 
the municipal council to advise the 
mayor in all transactions pertaining to 
the plan; however, all negotiations en- 
tered into by the mayor must receive the 
final approval of the council before be- 
coming valid. 
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The advisory commission also will be 
authorized to arrange to sell or mort- 
gage all or part of any of the properties 
belonging to the company, if deemed 
beneficial to the organization and if ap- 
proved by vote of the members. The 
company owns a considerable amount of 
real estate, and it is apparently felt that 
some of this might be sold to help finance 
the enlargement of existing plants, the 
extension of transmission lines, and the 
improvement of substations. 


JOG FALLS INSTALLATION, MYSORE, INDIA 


Power to be produced by the large Jog 
Falls hydroelectric installations now 
under construction in Mysore, India, 
will be used not only in Mysore and 
Bombay Province, but will be fed into the 
high-tension State system, according to 
the British press. The total cost of the 
project is estimated at several million 
pounds sterling. Generating sets, switch 
gear, alternators and transformers, and 
other major equipment items were pur- 
chased in Great Britain. 

At first the Jog Falls project is ex- 
pected to yield 64,000 horsepower and 
ultimately to produce 128,000 horse- 
power, it is reported. 


MAss PRODUCTION OF Motors, U. S. S. R. 


In order to meet greatly increased de- 
mands for electrical equipment in con- 
nection with reconstruction and recon- 
version in the Soviet Union, the Russian 
electrical industry has undertaken pro- 
duction of electric motors on the as- 
sembly line. Introduction of mass-pro- 
duction ‘methods necessitated radical 
changes in the motor design, according 
to Soviet press reports. A number of 
processes were eliminated and a motor 
with fewer parts was produced. 

The first enterprise to adopt the new 
system was the Kalinin plant in the 
Urals, which is now turning out a model 
called the Ural electric motor. Follow- 
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ing the innovation, the plant increased 
output by 340 percent in 1 year’s time, 
effecting a 164 percent cut in the num. 
ber of workmen employed. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Tea 


TEA RATION INCREASED, U. K. 


The British are now able to drink as 
much tea as they did before the war. 
The tea ration which had remained at 
2 ounces a week since 1940 was increased 
to 242 ounces on July 22, 1945. The in- 
crease provided most homes with as 
much tea as before the war since prewar 
consumption was at the rate of 29 
ounces per capita, including the tea 
drunk in cafes and hotels. 


Dairy Products 
SITUATION IN INDUSTRY, AUSTRALIA 


Because of the heavy fall and winter 
rains in the dairying regions of Queens- 
land and New South Wales, Australia, 
prospects for dairy products in the com- 
ing spring are good. During the 10 
months ended April 30, 1945, production 
of butter in Australia amounted to 124,- 
435 long tons, a decrease of 11 percent 
as compared with the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1943-44. Cheese production to- 
taled 31,910 long tons, or 4 percent below 
production in the first 10 months of the 
1943-44 season. Production of powdered, 
preserved, and condensed milk totaled 
62,442 long tons. 

Stocks of dairy products in Australia 
at the end of April 1945 consisted of: 
Butter, 17,901 long tons; cheese, 3,708 
long tons; powdered, preserved, and con- 
densed milk, 5,681 long tons. 

Exports of butter during the 11 months 
ended May 31, 1945, declined 1542 percent 
from exports in the corresponding period 
of 1943-44, but cheese exports were 
slightly higher than during the like pe- 
riod in 1943-44. 


BUTTER PRODUCTION, SWEDEN 


Butter production in Sweden in the 
first quarter of 1945 amounted to 18,539 
metric tons, as compared with 17,949 
tons in the coresponding period of 
1944. The figure for the first quarter of 
1945 includes insignificant quantities of 
butter produced from milk received from 
Finnish cows which had been evacuated 
to Sweden. 

Butter production in 1945 is expected 
to reach about the same level as in 1944, 
or about 87,000 metric tons, according to 
information from the National Associa- 
tion of Swedish Dairies. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE Export GRADING, NEW 
ZEALAND 


New Zealand export gradings of butter 
for the 9 months ended April 30, 1945, 
totaled 118,765 long tons, an increase of 
19,940 tons as compared with 98,825 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1943-44, 
according to the Fifty-First Annual Re- 
port of the National Dairy Conference 
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conducted by the National Dairy Federa- 
tion of New Zealand. 

Cheese export gradings amounted to 
87,215 tons in the 9 months August 1, 
1944, to April 30, 1945, a gain of 9,579 
tons aS against 77,636 tons in the period 
August 1, 1943, to April 30, 1944. 

The report emphasizes that these fig- 
ures are gradings for export and not pro- 
duction, and points out that although in 
normal times the relationship between 
gradings and production is fairly con- 
stant, in time of war the comparison is 
unreliable. 


Fish and Products 
SALMON CATCH LARGE, FINLAND 


Finland’s 1945 salmon catch will prob- 
ably be twice as large as the 1944 catch, 
according to the Finnish press. By the 
end of June 1945, a total of 65,000 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram 2.2046 pounds) of 
salmon had been frozen and 50,000 kilo- 
grams, salted. As fishing was continued 
during July, these quantities were in- 
creased. During 1944 the salmon catch 
which was frozen amounted to 35,000 kil- 
ograms and that salted, 70,000 kilograms. 

The large catch during 1945 is partly 
ascribed to the fact that during the war 
little fishing was done in the southern 
Baltic Sea. 


Fruits 
ESTIMATES OF PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


First estimates of 1945 fruit produc- 
tion in Canada are low. The important 
apple crop is estimated at 8,183,000 bush- 
els, less than half of 1944 production of 
16,879,000 bushels and the shortest crop 
recorded since estimates were placed on 
their present basis in 1926. Pear pro- 
duction at 557,000 bushels will be the 
lowest since 1937, and the cherry crop, 
at 172,000 bushels, is the smallest. since 
a crop of the same size was produced 
in 1940. Plum, prune, and peach esti- 
mates are well below the last year's 
production. Of the tree fruits pro- 
duced in Canada, only apricots show an 
increase, with prospective production of 
142,000 bushels being the largest yet re- 
corded in the Dominion. 

Prospects are that Nova Scotia’s apple 
crop will be the smallest in 35 years. 
Apples are Nova Scotia’s most important 
fruit crop, but as a result of frosts when 
the trees were budding and unseasonable 
cool weather at blososming time, this 
year’s crop may not exceed 400,000 bar- 
rels, as compared with 1,700,000 barrels 
in 1944. The 1944 yield was not large 
as compared with the record of 2,800,000 
barrels obtained several years ago. 

Pears are not an important crop in 
Nova Scotia. The yield will be about 
45,000 bushels this year; 30,000 bushels 
were produced in 1944. 


Grains and Products 


WuHeat Crop, 


EXPORTS, AND 
AUSTRALIA 


The 1945-46 Australian wheat harvest 
was estimated in July 1945 at 100,000,000 
bushels. Good rains in all the wheat- 
growing areas in June, no quota and 
acreage restrictions, and a flat all- 


STOCKS, 
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around guaranteed price to the grower 
of 4s. 3d. ($0.68 U. S. Currency) per 
bushel have combined to encourage 
heavy sowings. Whereas the eastern 
States’ production in the coming year 
may still suffer from effects of the 
drought, it is likely that Western Aus- 
tralia will have a normal crop. As of 
June 14, 1945, wheat stocks in Australia 
amounted to about 50,000,000 bushels. 
Flour mills in New South Wales and 
Victoria have reduced their operations to 
one 8-hour shift per day, and mills in 
the other States to two shifts daily. 

Exports of wheat from Australia in 
March and April 1945 were almost neg- 
ligible, totaling less than 15,000 bushels. 
Shipments of flour also continue to di- 
minish, showing a sharp decline in April. 
Exports of wheat and flour (in terms of 
wheat) amounting to 13,508,556 bushels 
in the 5 months ended April 30, 1945, 
were approximately 40 percent of the 
35,276,199 bushels shipped in the cor- 
responding period of 1943-44. 

Stocks of wheat in Australia at the 
middle of June totaled 50,000,000 bushels, 
according to an announcement made by 
the chairman of the Australian Wheat 
Board. Flour for consumption in Aus- 
tralia has first call upon these stocks and 
will absorb 16,500,000 bushels, plus a flour 
reserve equal to an additional 3,600,000 
bushels. No encroachment on this total 
of 20,100,000 bushels will be permitted. 


RIcE SITUATION IN BURMA 


Burma was formerly the world’s great- 
est exporter of rice, followed by Siam 
(Thailand) and French Indochina, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. The annual 
exportable surplus was more than 
3,000,000 tons, of which more than half 











Russians Harnessing 
Sun’s Rays? 


Harnessing the sun’s rays for 
heat is one of the experiments now 
being conducted in the U.S. S. R., 
says a European publication. A 
plant designed for this purpose is 
being erected at Tashkent, in Uz- 
bekistan—a city which boasts of 
having the most sunshine in the 
entire Soviet Union. 

The main feature of the plant is 
a revolving reflector mounted on a 
solid 15-foot reinforced concrete 
column. A boiler, which is to be 
heated by the reflected rays of the 
sun, is to be placed above the re- 
flector which has a diameter of 32 
feet and consists of a series of mir- 
rors especially made for it in Mos- 
cow where the pilot model of this 
helio installation was built. The 
reflector itself has been designed to 
follow automatically the move- 
ments of the sun. 

Work on this plant is expected to 
be completed by July 1946, when a 
series of exhaustive tests are to be 
undertaken. The heat radiating 
from the sun will be used for in- 
dustrial purposes. 
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went to India. In the peak year 1940-41 
the surplus was 4,838,000 tons, but of this 
only 2,882,000 tons were exported because 
of the outbreak of war in the East and 
shortage of shipping. After that year 
there was no inducement to the people to 
produce on the prewar scale and the 
area under cultivation declined from 
12,400,000 acres in 1940-41 to 17,200,000 
acres in 1943-44 but increased slightly 
during 1944-45. In 3 years the Japanese, 
because of shortage of shipping, exported 
less than 500,000 tons of rice and the 
demand in Burma was only about 300,000 
tons. 

The chief factors limiting the coming 
harvest are (1) the disturbed state of the 
country, (2) shortage of cattle for plow- 
ing, (3) shortage of clothing for the peo- 
ple, (4) the unavailability of British cur- 
rency, and (5) the absence of stimulus. 
Back of all these factors is the fact that 
the people of lower Burma have sub- 
stantial stocks of rice. 

These stocks are from the 1943-44 and 
1942-43 harvests. It is estimated that 
there is a surplus of 1,144,000 tons of 
paddy (unhusked rice) in Lower Burma. 
After deducting the needs of Upper 
Burma, a nominal exportable surplus of 
about 750,000 tons remains. 

In Rangoon about 40,000 tons of paddy 
available for export are lying in rice mills 
and godowns. This means about 30,000 
tons of edible rice, and as soon as gunny 
sacks arrive from India (1,000,000 were 
due in July) it will be possible to start 
exporting in a modest way. Gunny bags 
are in short supply in Burma, and 10,000,- 
000 bags representing 10,000 tons of ship- 
ping would be needed to handle the paddy 
in the country. A fair proportion of the 
rice mills in the entire country are sub- 
stantially intact, but they need spare 
parts and consumable stores such as oil 
and emery. These are being brought in. 

The exportable surplus of the 1944—45 
crop of rice is difficult to determine. The 
total vield of the 1943-44 crop was 3,024,- 
000 tons of paddy, according to Burmese 
agricultural officials which meant that 
there was no exportable surplus. The 
total yield of the 1944—45 crop was higher 
as a result of measures taken by the 
Burmese Government, and it is estimated 
to have been about 4,500,000 tons, which, 
if conditions had been normal, might 
have meant an exportable surplus of 
about 750,000 tons of rice. The agricul- 
tural experts are being cautious in their 
estimates of next year’s exportable sur- 
plus. All agree that it will not be more 
than the 750,000-ton mark, and it will 
probably be less. 

Transportation is said to be the most 
vital factor in the situation. If enough 
ships were available they could bring in 
all the cloth and commodities the Bur- 
mans need. If enough river steamers, 
trucks, locomotives, and wagons were 
available they could distribute these com- 
modities, help to bring the currency sit- 
uation under control, and restore both 
prewar prosperity and production. 


Meats and Products 


EFFECTS OF DROUGHT ON MEaT SUPPLY, 
AUSTRALIA 
As a result of the drought, meat pro- 
duction in Australia during the current 
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Compared with 3 45 whe n ckens 
numbered 8 049,419 al ain of i ; per 
cent was noted (9,055,916 in 1944) The 
rise in the nuUMDes GS ckens 
and chicks, 2 890422 in 1944 i om 
pared with 2 571,902 in i943, o: a gain 
of 12.4 percent nai - - inued 
increase in Une an a ae 

During the fu juarlel . ion total 
commercial slaughtering * animals 
amounted to 48,075 Metric tons, a de cline 
of about 2 perce! ‘ [pared with 
49 383 tons in Une respond eriod 
of 1944 

The suspension ; . ait onduct 
traffic during the ea! y art Of the yea! 
is reflected in he inasignilcan nports ol 
animal product Me Hirst Quarter 
of 1945 as compare } WiLD Lhe lige period 
of 1944, Swedish impor | anima. prod- 


ucts in the first QUuarte! {f 1944 included 
e, 2.569 tons ol 


250 tons 


13 metric ton [ att 
pork, 1 948 tons of lard and fats 


of tallow, and 251 tons of animal! casings, 
while in the first quarter of 1945 only 12 


tons of lard and ta and 64 of Cas- 
ings were imported 

Swedish exports i amma: products 
during the first quarter of 1949 Were Ccon- 
fined to 160 metric Vor s i45G 
910 tons of tallow, and 53 tons of casings 
shipped to neighboring iu rie Dur- 
ing the corresponding period ol 1944 only 
exported 

imption 


, f« 
ind lats, 


97 metric ton f casin were 
While no actual Meat-con 

figures are aVallabie | f 

of 1944 and 1945, an indication of the 


ijual Lers 


trend during these period enected in 
the meat ration Im t! : juarter ol 
1945 the Swedish Das: em 4Lions pel 
person totale ad 3,642 att eariy 30 
percent Delow ‘ive a3 : iocaled 


during the corresponding Quarts f 1944 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


TEXTILE~-MACHINGSY ImrorTs, CHILE 


Textile machinery wunp ed by Chile 
In 1944 was valued at 1.376.459 pesos, a 
cording to the foreier pre rhe 
weight Was reported a (66.151 kilo 
grams 
MACHINERY User Pais we PLASTICS 

Plastics manufactur arried on in 
Palestine by seven established firms, with 
several smaller plan making articl 
from plastic materia! The first mold 
Ing plant started production in 1944 and 
before the war wa he only one operat 
ing in the Middle Ea 

There are 15 hydraulic presses being 
used in the country, 25 hand presses, and 
two injection press« The hydraulic 


presses are retywuilt formerly 
used for tile making and olive-oil press 
ing. With one exception, the thermo 
Plastic branch of the industry ia 
arr 8 a domestically built hand- 

ra injection molding machines of 
German design 


meer 
isc pines 


Molders are interested in moderniza- 
tion of plants, equipment, and methods 
when materials are available 
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Motion Picture 
and Equipment 


U. S. DOCUMENTARY FPiLMs Ssow 
SPAIN 


Free showings of motion picture 
the achievements of industry and 
gineering in the United States were 
by more than 22,000 persom 
Spain, from May 10 to May Si 1946. 
he pictures included CUmeniaries 

the manufacture of glass 
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until the stock of materials and equip- 
ment were sufficiently complete to insure 
the completion of the project. It was 
expected that a considerable number of 
buildings would be under roof by autumn 
so that work could continue regardless of 
weather conditions. Permanent sewer 
connections cannot be made, however, 
until a tunnel is constructed for sewer- 
age purposes and some of the main lines 
installed. 


PROGRESS IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUILD- 
ING ENTERPRISES, PERU 


Public construction in Peru includes 
the nearly completed Military Academy 
at Chorrilos costing 10,000,000 soles (6.5 
soles=$1 United States currency), a new 
5,000,000-sole market at Lima, a com- 
munity at Callao for municipal em- 
ployees, and two for Government em- 
ployees—one at Lima and one at Callao. 

The housing development at Lima con- 
sists of 29 one-story buildings containing 
a school, police station, 6 shops, and 111 
one-room, 90 two-room, 83 three-room, 
and 25 four-room apartments. The de- 
velopment is expected to cost 2,500,000 
soles, including the installation of water, 
electricity, and a sewerage system. Con- 
struction is of adobe brick, with floors 
and foundations of concrete and roofs 
of asbestos cement. 

Private-building activity at Lima con- 
tinued at a high rate during the first 6 
months of this year, 187 building per- 
mits being issued by the municipality, 
compared with 180 during the preceding 
6 months and 192 during the first half 
of 1944. Of the 372 private-building per- 
mits issued during 1944, 310 were for resi- 
dential construction and 62 for commer- 
cial buildings, shops, and small offices. 
Brick construction was used for 318 
buildings, adobe construction for 23, and 
concrete for 31. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


PLAN TO MUNICIPALIZE POWER COMPANY 
oF BocoTa, COLOMBIA 


A plan to initiate negotiations for the 
municipal ownership of the Empresas 
Unidas de Energia Eléctrica de Bogota, 
the local electric power company of 
Bogota, Colombia, was approved at a re- 
cent meeting of the municipal council of 
that city. 

Authorization was granted the mayor 
and municipal attorney to negotiate di- 
rectly with private stockholders of the 
company in an effort to obtain all or a 
majority of the shares outstanding. It 
is understood that 51 percent of the stock 
is presently owned by the municipality 
and 49 percent by individual stock- 
holders. 

A special commission will be elected by 
the municipal council to advise the 
mayor in all transactions pertaining to 
the plan; however, all negotiations en- 
tered into by the mayor must receive the 
final approval of the council before be- 
coming valid. 
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The advisory commission also will be 
authorized to arrange to sell or mort- 
gage all or part of any of the properties 
belonging to the company, if deemed 
beneficial to the organization and if ap- 
proved by vote of the members. The 
company owns a considerable amount of 
real estate, and it is apparently felt that 
some of this might be sold to help finance 
the enlargement of existing plants, the 
extension of transmission lines, and the 
improvement of substations. 


JOG FALLS INSTALLATION, Mysore, INDIA 


Power to be produced by the large Jog 
Falls hydroelectric installations now 
under construction in Mysore, India, 
will be used not only in Mysore and 
Bombay Province, but will be fed into the 
high-tension State system, according to 
the British press. The total cost of the 
project is estimated at several million 
pounds sterling. Generating sets, switch 
gear, alternators and transformers, and 
other major equipment items were pur- 
chased in Great Britain. 

At first the Jog Falls project is ex- 
pected to yield 64,000 horsepower and 
ultimately to produce 128,000 horse- 
power, it is reported. 


MAss PRODUCTION OF Motors, U.S. S. R. 


In order to meet greatly increased de- 
mands for electrical equipment in con- 
nection with reconstruction and recon- 
version in the Soviet Union, the Russian 
electrical industry has undertaken pro- 
duction of electric motors on the as- 
sembly line. Introduction of mass-pro- 
duction ‘methods necessitated radical 
changes in the motor design, according 
to Soviet press reports. A number of 
processes were eliminated and a motor 
with fewer parts was produced. 

The first enterprise to adopt the new 
system was the Kalinin plant in the 
Urals, which is now turning out a model 
called the Ural electric motor. Follow- 
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ing the innovation, the plant increase 
output by 340 percent in 1 year's time 
effecting a 16% percent cut in the num. 
ber of workmen employed. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Tea 


TEA RATION INCREASED, U. K. 


The British are now able to drink as 
much tea as they did before the war. 
The tea ration which had remained at 
2 ounces a week since 1940 was increased 
to 242 ounces on July 22, 1945. The in. 
crease provided most homes with as 
much tea as before the war since prewar 
consumption was at the rate of 29 
ounces per capita, including the tea 
drunk in cafes and hotels. 


Dairy Products 
SITUATION IN INDUSTRY, AUSTRALIA 


Because of the heavy fall and winter 
rains in the dairying regions of Queens- 
land and New South Wales, Australia, 
prospects for dairy products in the com- 
ing spring are good. During the 10 
months ended April 30, 1945, production 
of butter in Australia amounted to 124. 
435 long tons, a decrease of 11 percent 
as compared with the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1943-44. Cheese production to- 
taled 31,910 long tons, or 4 percent below 
production in the first 10 months of the 
1943-44 season. Production of powdered, 
preserved, and condensed milk totaled 
62,442 long tons. 

Stocks of dairy products in Australia 
at the end of April 1945 consisted of: 
Butter, 17,901 long tons; cheese, 3,708 
long tons; powdered, preserved, and con- 
densed milk, 5,681 long tons. 

Exports of butter during the 11 months 
ended May 31, 1945, declined 15'2 percent 
from exports in the corresponding period 
of 1943-44, but cheese exports were 
slightly higher than during the like pe- 
riod in 1943-44. 


BUTTER PRODUCTION, SWEDEN 


Butter production in Sweden in the 
first quarter of 1945 amounted to 18,539 
metric tons, as compared with 17,949 
tons in the coresponding period of 
1944. The figure for the first quarter of 
1945 includes insignificant quantities of 
butter produced from milk received from 
Finnish cows which had been evacuated 
to Sweden. 

Butter production in 1945 is expected 
to reach about the same level as in 1944, 
or about 87,000 metric tons, according to 
information from the National Associa- 
tion of Swedish Dairies. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE EXport GraDING, NEW 
ZEALAND 


New Zealand export gradings of butter 
for the 9 months ended April 30, 1945, 
totaled 118,765 long tons, an increase of 
19,940 tons as compared with 98,825 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1943-44, 
according to the Fifty-First Annual Re- 
port of the National Dairy Conference 
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conducted by the National Dairy Federa- 
tion of New Zealand. 

Cheese export gradings amounted to 
87,215 tons in the 9 months August 1, 
1944, to April 30, 1945, a gain of 9,579 
tons aS against 77,636 tons in the period 
August 1, 1943, to April 30, 1944. 

The report emphasizes that these fig- 
ures are gradings for export and not pro- 
duction, and points out that although in 
normal times the relationship between 
gradings and production is fairly con- 
stant, in time of war the comparison is 
unreliable. 


Fish and Products 
SALMON CATCH LARGE, FINLAND 


Finland’s 1945 salmon catch will prob- 
ably be twice as large as the 1944 catch, 
according to the Finnish press. By the 
end of June 1945, a total of 65,000 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram~ 2.2046 pounds) of 
salmon had been frozen and 50,000 kilo- 
grams, salted. As fishing was continued 
during July, these quantities were in- 
creased. During 1944 the salmon catch 
which was frozen amounted to 35,000 kil- 
ograms and that salted, 70,000 kilograms. 

The large catch during 1945 is partly 
ascribed to the fact that during the war 
little fishing was done in the southern 
Baltic Sea. 


Fruits 
ESTIMATES OF PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


First estimates of 1945 fruit produc- 
tion in Canada are low. The important 
apple crop is estimated at 8,183,000 bush- 
els, less than half of 1944 production of 
16,879,000 bushels and the shortest crop 
recorded since estimates were placed on 
their present basis in 1926. Pear pro- 
duction at 557,000 bushels will be the 
lowest since 1937, and the cherry crop, 
at 172,000 bushels, is the smallest. since 
a crop of the same size was produced 
in 1940. Plum, prune, and peach esti- 
mates are well below the last year’s 
production. Of the tree fruits pro- 
duced in Canada, only apricots show an 
increase, with prospective production of 
142,000 bushels being the largest yet re- 
corded in the Dominion. 

Prospects are that Nova Scotia’s apple 
crop will be the smallest in 35 years. 
Apples are Nova Scotia’s most important 
fruit crop, but as a result of frosts when 
the trees were budding and unseasonable 
cool weather at blososming time, this 
year’s crop may not exceed 400,000 bar- 
rels, as compared with 1,700,000 barrels 
in 1944. The 1944 yield was not large 
as compared with the record of 2,800,000 
barrels obtained several years ago. 

Pears are not an important crop in 
Nova Scotia. The yield will be about 
45.000 bushels this year; 30,000 bushels 
were produced in 1944. 


Grains and Products 


Wueat Crop, EXPORTS, AND 


AUSTRALIA 


The 1945-46 Australian wheat harvest 
was estimated in July 1945 at 100,000,000 
bushels. Good rains in all the wheat- 
growing areas in June, no quota and 
acreage restrictions, and a flat all- 


STOCKS, 
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around guaranteed price to the grower 
of 4s. 3d. ($0.68 U. S. Currency) per 
bushel have combined to encourage 
heavy sowings. Whereas the eastern 
States’ production in the coming year 
may still suffer from effects of the 
drought, it is likely that Western Aus- 
tralia will have a normal crop. As of 
June 14, 1945, wheat stocks in Australia 
amounted to about 50,000,000 bushels. 
Flour mills in New South Wales and 
Victoria have reduced their operations to 
one 8-hour shift per day, and mills in 
the other States to two shifts daily. 

Exports of wheat from Australia in 
March and April 1945 were almost neg- 
ligible, totaling less than 15,000 bushels. 
Shipments of flour also continue to di- 
minish, showing a sharp decline in April. 
Exports of wheat and flour (in terms of 
wheat) amounting to 13,508,556 bushels 
in the 5 months ended April 30, 1945, 
were approximately 40 percent of the 
35,276,199 bushels shipped in the cor- 
responding period of 1943-44. 

Stocks of wheat in Australia at the 
middle of June totaled 50,000,000 bushels, 
according to an announcement made by 
the chairman of the Australian Wheat 
Board. Flour for consumption in Aus- 
tralia has first call upon these stocks and 
will absorb 16,500,000 bushels, plus a flour 
reserve equal to an additional 3,600,000 
bushels. No encroachment on this total 
of 20,100,000 bushels will be permitted. 


RIcE SITUATION IN BURMA 


Burma was formerly the world’s great- 
est exporter of rice, followed by Siam 
(Thailand) and French Indochina, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. The annual 
exportable surplus was more than 
3,000,000 tons, of which more than half 











Russians Harnessing 
Sun’s Rays? 


Harnessing the sun’s rays for 
heat is one of the experiments now 
being conducted in the U.S. S. R., 
says a European publication. A 
plant designed for this purpose is 
being erected at Tashkent, in Uz- 
bekistan—a city which boasts of 
having the most sunshine in the 
entire Soviet Union. 

The main feature of the plant is 
a revolving reflector mounted on a 
solid 15-foot reinforced concrete 
column. A boiler, which is to be 
heated by the reflected rays of the 
sun, is to be placed above the re- 
flector which has a diameter of 32 
feet and consists of a series of mir- 
rors especially made for it in Mos- 
cow where the pilot model of this 
helio installation was built. The 
reflector itself has been designed to 
follow automatically the move- 
ments of the sun. 

Work on this plant is expected to 
be completed by July 1946, when a 
series of exhaustive tests are to be 
undertaken. The heat radiating 
from the sun will be used for in- 
dustrial purposes. 
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went to India. In the peak year 1940-41 
the surplus was 4,838,000 tons, but of this 
only 2,882,000 tons were exported because 
of the outbreak of war in the East and 
shortage of shipping. After that year 
there was no inducement to the people to 
produce on the prewar scale and the 
area under cultivation declined from 
12,400,000 acres in 1940-41 to 17,200,000 
acres in 1943-44 but increased slightly 
during 1944-45. In 3 years the Japanese, 
because of shortage of shipping, exported 
less than 500,000 tons of rice and the 
demand in Burma was only about 300,000 
tons. 

The chief factors limiting the coming 
harvest are (1) the disturbed state of the 
country, (2) shortage of cattle for plow- 
ing, (3) shortage of clothing for the peo- 
ple, (4) the unavailability of British cur- 
rency, and (5) the absence of stimulus. 
Back of all these factors is the fact that 
the people of lower Burma have sub- 
stantial stocks of rice. 

These stocks are from the 1943-44 and 
1942-43 harvests. It is estimated that 
there is a surplus of 1,144,000 tons of 
paddy (unhusked rice) in Lower Burma. 
After deducting the needs of Upper 
Burma, a nominal exportable surplus of 
about 750,000 tons remains. 

In Rangoon about 40,000 tons of paddy 
available for export are lying in rice mills 
and godowns. This means about 30,000 
tons of edible rice, and as soon as gunny 
sacks arrive from India (1,000,000 were 
due in July) it will be possible to start 
exporting in a modest way. Gunny bags 
are in short supply in Burma, and 10,000,- 
000 bags representing 10,000 tons of ship- 
ping would be needed to handle the paddy 
in the country. A fair proportion of the 
rice mills in the entire country are sub- 
stantially intact, but they need spare 
parts and consumable stores such as oil 
and emery. These are being brought in. 

The exportable surplus of the 1944—45 
crop of rice is difficult to determine. The 
total vield of the 1943-44 crop was 3,024,- 
000 tons of paddy, according to Burmese 
agricultural officials which meant that 
there was no exportable surplus. The 
total yield of the 1944—45 crop was higher 
as a result of measures taken by the 
Burmese Government, and it is estimated 
to have been about 4,500,000 tons, which, 
if conditions had been normal, might 
have meant an exportable surplus of 
about 750,000 tons of rice. The agricul- 
tural experts are being cautious in their 
estimates of next year’s exportable sur- 
plus. All agree that it will not be more 
than the 750,000-ton mark, and it will 
probably be less. 

Transportation is said to be the most 
vital factor in the situation. If enough 
ships were available they could bring in 
all the cloth and commodities the Bur- 
mans need. If enough river steamers, 
trucks, locomotives, and wagons were 
available they could distribute these com- 
modities, help to bring the currency sit- 
uation under control, and restore both 
prewar prosperity and production. 


Meats and Products 


EFFECTS OF DROUGHT ON MEAT SUPPLY, 
AUSTRALIA 


As a result of the drought, meat pro- 
duction in Australia during the current 
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calendar year recently was estimated at 
900,000 tons, compared with 1,035,528 
tons in 1944, and 963,231 tons in 1938-39. 

The meat-canning program for 1945 
has been reduced by approximately 10,- 
000 tons, bene-in weight, to a total of 
115,000 tons, equivalent to approximately 
74,200 tons canned weight, resulting from 
the reduction in demand by Australian 
Services. Output of canned meat in 1944 
totaled approximately 85,000 tons (equal 
to 120,000 tons bone-in weight) in 1944. 

Because of the shortage of fresh meat, 
production of dehydrated mutton has 
been curtailed and it probably will not 
exceed 1,000 tons (approximately 6,000 
tons bone-in mutton) in 1945. Output 
in 1944 amounted to 3,046 tons. 

Production of pork in 1945 is estimated 
at 125,000 tons, which is very little less 
than the record production of 129,953 
tons in 1944. In recent months, how- 
ever, a large reduction has occurred in 
the quantities of feed made available for 
pigs, wheat being about the only fodder 
available in drought areas. The shortage 
of feed grains has made it increasingly 
difficult to produce the heavier-weight 
hogs in demand, and in certain States 
the lack of meat meal also has retarded 
the activities of the pig raisers. 


Iron and Steel 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND TRADE IN IRON 
ORE AND PRODUCTS 


Pig-iron production in Canada during 
the first 6 months of 1945 totaled 941,063 
net tons. Ferro-alloys and steel ingots 
and castings were produced in the 
amounts of 118,022 net tons and 1,595,618 
net tons, respectively, during the period. 
In the corresponding months of 1944, 
Canadian production of pig iron was 
equal to 949,883 net tons; ferro-alloys, 
91,242 net tons; and steel ingots and 
castings, 1,512,583 net tons. 
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The value of exports of iron ore and 
various iron products from Canada dur- 
ing the first half of 1945, as compared 
with that of exports in the corresponding 
period of 1944, was as follows: 


[In thousands of Canadian dollars 





Jan.June | Jan.-June 


Commodity 1044 1045 


Iron ore 206 Fi 
Pigs, ingots, blooms, billets 7, 389 10, 4 


Scrap iron O04 175 
Castings and forgings 487 6, 377 
Rolling-mill products 4, 569 5. O65 
Pipes, tubes, and fittings 1, 39 1, 699 


W ire aT4 1, 538 
Chains 2 





Imports of castings and forgings were 
valued at $5 (45,0C0 (Canadian currency) 
in the first 6 months of 1945 as compared 
with $3,727,000 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1944, and rolling-mill products at 
$26,552,000 'n 1945 as compared with $23,- 
160,000 in the fi.st half of 1944. 


STEEL OvuTPUT, LUXEMBURG 


From 7,009 to 8,000 tons of steel per 
month were produced in the Grand 
Duchy of Li xemburg during the second 
quarter of 1945. Inadequate supplies of 
coke limited t e steel output to no more 
than sufficient to meet military needs. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


CANADI\N FOREIGN TRADE 


Raw hides, unmanufactured leather, 
and manufactured leather imported into 
Canada during the first half of 1945 were 
valued at $1,851,000 ‘(Canadian cur- 
rency) , $1,773,000, and $1,632,000, respec- 
tively, says a Dominion publication 
During the first half of 1944, imports of 
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Said Sr. Talleri: 


emphasis on agriculture. 


labor-saving machines available. 








Peru to Purchase Farm Equipment 


Peru is planning to purchase in the United States “several million dollars’ 
worth” of agricultural equipment and materials, says Sonor Alfredo Talleri, 
| Inspector General of that country’s Agricultural Extension Service, who has 
| been studying United States agricultural methods. 

Major items most urgently needed by Peru, Senor Talleri said, include 
tractors, combines, harvesters, milking machines, freezer lockers, trucks, 
pasteurization equipment, fertilizers, selected seeds, and pedigreed breeding 


“Demand in Peru for modern agricultural machinery is becoming greater 
following the country’s current economic development measures which place 


“These demands are further accentuated by the fact that thousands of 
farm laborers are being attracted by opportunities offered by new industrial, 
road-building, and construction enterprises. 

“This means that in order to forestall a threatening manpower shortage, 
Peruvian agriculture has additional reasons to make use of the most efficient 


“As a result, transition of Peruvian agriculture from primitive to modern 
is bound to proceed at an ever swifter rate. 

“For instance, plans now under way for development in Peru of sugarcane 
and long-staple-cotton industries envisage the use of sugarcane harvesters 
and cotton pickers. The two machines are still a novelty even in the United 
States, where they have been developed. 

“We have hardly had a milk industry—but the one we are creating will 
meet the highest United States standards.” 
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raw hides amounted to $2,494.000; un. 
manufactured leather, $1,.506000; ang 
manufactured leather, $1 329,000. 

Exports of raw hides and skins were 
valued at $155,000 during the first 7 
months of 1945, a considerable decrease 
from those valued at $363,000 during the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
year. The valuation of unmanufacturedg 
leather exports increased to $2 309,009 
during the period under review from 
$1,779,000 during the corresponding pe. 
riod of 1944, whereas the exports of man- 
ufactured leather decreased in value to 
$1,984,000 from $2 171,000. 


FOOTWEAR INDUSTRY, U. K. 


Exports of substantial quantities of 
British footwear have been given only 
tentative bookings, and no delivery dates 
have been set, reports a British publi- 
cation. This indicates, however, the in- 
terest of oversea buyers in purchases 
from the United Kingdom. The domes. 
tic footwear situation suggests that de- 
velopment of the export trade cannot be 
rapid, and some trade representatives do 
not look for substantial improvement un- 
til next spring. 

The British regard the American mar- 
ket as one which will offer better open- 
ings for business than ever before. 
Other markets they consider likely to be 
fruitful are the Middle East and the 
Union of South Africa 


Livestock 


CATTLE BREEDING, U.S. S. R. 


The “Kostroma” breed of cattle, de- 
veloped in the Soviet Union after years 
of experimentation in selective breeding 
by the Kostroma State Breeding Station, 
now numbers 18,000 head. 

During the past few years some of the 
cows produced as much as 12,500 to 
13,700 liters (1 liter--1 0567 quarts) per 
year. The champion is a Kostroma cow 
of the “Karavaevo" State farm, which 
yielded in a year 16,262 liters of milk 
testing 3.9 percent butterfat 


SITUATION IN SWEDEN 


Swedish livestock mumbers_ were 
greater in 1944 than in 1943, although 
the increase was not so great in 1943 
compared with 1942. The number of 
sheep has passed the 1937 level, but the 
total number of horses and cattle is 
still about 5 percent below 1937. Swine 
and chickens in 1944 decreased 27 and 
18 percent, respectively, from 1937. 

There were 599,490 horses in Sweden 
in 1944, a gain of about 8 percent over 
the 594,444 horses in 1943. 

There were 2 834177 cattle in 1944, a 
gain of about 1.6 percent over the 2,- 
789,780 in the preceding year. The in- 
crease from 1942 to 1943 amounted to 
nearly 10 percent. 

Sheep increased by 6.2 percent in 1944, 
from 519 820 in 1943 to 551 830 in 1944. 

The total number of swine amounted 
to 1,041,074 on June 1, 1944, or about 53 
percent over the 988 642 recorded on the 
corresponding date a year earlier. From 
1942 to 1943 there was an increase of 
about 17 percent. 
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Compared with 1943 when chickens 
numbered 8,049,419, a gain of 11.9 per- 
cent was noted (9,055,916 in 1944). The 
rise in the number of young chickens 
and chicks, 2 890 422 in 1944 as com- 
pared with 2,571,902 in 1943, or a gain 
of 12.4 percent, indicates a continued 
increase in the chicken flocks. 

During the first quarter of 1945 total 
commercial slaughterings of animals 
amounted to 48,075 metric tons, a decline 
of about 2 percent as compared with 
49 383 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1944. 

The suspension of the safe-conduct 
traffic during the early part of the year 
is reflected in the insignificant imports of 
animal products during the first quarter 
of 1945 as compared with the like period 
of 1944. Swedish imports of animal prod- 
ucts in the first quarter of 1944 included 
13 metric tons of cattle, 2,569 tons of 
pork, 1,248 tons of lard and fats, 250 tons 
of tallow, and 251 tons of animal casings, 
while in the first quarter of 1945 only 12 
tons of lard and fats and 64 tons of cas- 
ings were imported. 

Swedish exports of animal products 
during the first quarter of 1945 were con- 
fined to 180 metric tons of lard and fats, 
310 tons of tallow, and 53 tons of casings 
shipped to neighboring countries. Dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1944 only 
97 metric tons of casings were exported. 

While no actual meat-consumption 
figures are available for the first quarters 
of 1944 and 1945, an indication of the 
trend during these periods is reflected in 
the meat rations. In the first quarter of 
1945 the Swedish basic meat rations per 
person totaled 3,642 grams, or nearly 30 
percent below the 5,193 grams allocated 
during the corresponding quarter of 1944. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


TEXTILE-MACHINERY IMPORTS, CHILE 


Textile machinery imported by Chile 
in 1944 was valued at 1,376,659 pesos, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. The 
weight was reported as 668,151 kilo- 
grams. 


MACHINERY USED BY PALESTINE PLASTICS 
INDUSTRY 


Plastics manufacture is carried on in 
Palestine by seven established firms, with 
several smaller plants making articles 
from plastic materials. The first mold- 
ing plant started production in 1934 and 
before the war was the only one operat- 
ing in the Middle East. 

There are 15 hydraulic presses being 
used in the country, 25 hand presses, and 
two injection presses. The hydraulic 
presses are rebuilt machines formerly 
used for tile making and olive-oil press- 
ing. With one exception, the thermo- 
plastic branch of the industry is 
equipped with domestically built hand- 
operated injection molding machines of 
German design. 

Molders are interested in moderniza- 
tion of plants, equipment, and methods 
when materials are available. 
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nounced last week. 


the same premises where bought. 


countries as France. 








Imported Wines and Spirits: Certain Exemptions From 
Price Control 


Imported wines and imported distilled spirits except whiskies will be exempt 
from price control when sold by restaurants, hotels, and other establishments 
or consumption on the premises, the Office of Price Administration an- 


This exemption, effective September 24, 1945, applies to these imported 
drinks whether sold by the bottle or in straight drinks. 
not apply when the imported items are sold in mixed drinks. 

The new action follows a suspension of ceilings last month on the same 
imported items when sold in bulk or bottle for consumption other than on 


OPA points out that most wines and distilled spirits except whiskies are 
at present imported from Spain, Portugal, Chile, Argentina, Cuba, and Puerto 
Rico and are selling, generally, below ceiling prices. 

Other imports are expected to be resumed shortly from such liberated 
Many of such imports would have no price ceilings, and 
the work of establishing and administering ceilings would be out of propor- 
tion to any benefit to the U. S. stabilization program. 


The exemption does 

















Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


U. S. DOCUMENTARY FILMS SHOWN IN 
SPAIN 


Free showings of motion pictures on 
the achievements of industry and en- 
gineering in the United States were seen 
by more than 22,090 persons in Valencia, 
Spain, from May 10 to May 31, 1945. 
The pictures included documentaries on 
the manufacture of glass and steel, the 
production and use of the jeep, elec- 
tricity on the farm, and the laying of the 
“Big Inch” pipe line. A feature of the 
Twenty-Third International Sample 
Fair, the showings were sponsored by the 
consulate of the United States in Valen- 
cia in connection with its documentary 
film program. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


HONDURAN EXPORTS 


Honduran exports of gold bullion in 
the second quarter of the current year 
totaled 332.02 troy ounces, valued at 
$9,296.84. During the same period doré 
bullion gold-content exports amounted 
to 4.570.137 ounces, valued at $160,053.82. 
Doré bullion  silver-content exports 
amounted to 682,185.98 ounces, valued at 
$306,983.69. 


BOLIVIAN PRODUCTION 


Production of tin in Bolivia during the 
second quarter of 1945 amounted to 11,- 
931 long tons of fine grade, compared 
with 9,226 tons in the first quarter. Out- 
put of tungsten amounted to 66,069 short 
ton units, fine, compared with 39,193 in 
the preceding quarter. Production of 
zinc for the later and earlier periods was 
8,015 and 5,373 short tons, fine, respec- 
tively; of lead, 5,659 and 2,697 short tons, 
fine; of antimony, 3,391 and 2,135 short 
tons, fine; and of copper, 1,800 and 1,364 
short tons, fine. 


GOoLp Exports From Costa RICA 


Exports of gold bars from Costa Rica 
in 1944 were valued at $96,956, compared 
with $413,391 in 1942 and $554,393 in 
1938. This decrease was due principally 
to a scarcity of mining supplies and labor 
shortages. Exports of gold ore concen- 
trates were valued at $21,242 in 1944, 
compared with $90,506 in 1942 and $131,- 
374 in 1937. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


FLUORSPAR PRODUCTION IN SPAIN 


Production of fluorspar in Spain dur- 
ing 1944 amounted to 55,000 tons, com- 
pared with 36,000 tons in 1943 and 48,000 
tons in 1942. It is estimated that an- 
nual production could be increased to 
60.000 tons, including 10,000 tons of acid 
spar between lump and flotation con- 
centrates. 

The most important fluorspar mines in 
Spain are in Oviedo near Gijon and Rib- 
adesella. These mines are capable of 
producing, in considerable quantity, 
metallurgical spar of between 89 and 91 
percent, with 5 percent silica. There is 
also a modern flotation plant capable of 
producing about 50 tons per day of acid 
grade, in flotation concentrates. All 
these mines are close to tidewater. 

There is a mine in Cordoba capable of 
producing acid lump and there are two 
mines in Catalonia. One of the Catalo- 
nian mines has a good flotation plant 
and may be able to produce acid grade. 


OUTPUT OF PRECIOUS STONES, MINAS 
GERAIS, BRAZIL 


Production of tourmalines and aqua- 
marines in the State of Minas Gerais, 
Brazil, totaled slightly more than 290,000 
grams in 1943, compared with slightly 
less than that amount in 1942, more than 
500,000 grams in 1941, and more than 
1,000 000 grams in 1940. These semi- 
precious stones occur in the State chiefly 
in pegmatite veins, together with beryl 
and rock crystal, Aquamarines are 
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support marketing of current clips. 


by the Governments concerned. 
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New British and Dominion Wool Organization 


The United Kingdom Wool Control has announced plans to establish a joint 
organization, representing the Governments of the United Kingdom, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the Union of South Africa, to supervise disposal of 
stocks of Dominion wool in ownership of the British Government and to 
This decision resulted from the recom- 
mendation of a conference of experts in London this spring, now accepted 

Stocks will be held in partnership. The four Governments will share the 
capital cost of the wool held by the organization and of subsequent purchases, 
together with holding and marketing expenses, and will divide ultimate 


The organization will aim to reduce the huge accumulation of wool now 
hanging over the market, as well as to promote orderly marketing. 
as is feasible, current clips and wool from stock will be offered at auction, 
All offerings will be subject to minimum reserve prices, 
and wool not sold at or above these prices will be taken up by the organization. 

Present wool stocks are equal to more than 2 years’ production in the 


As soon 




















mined chiefly in the municipality of Ar- 
assuai and in the Rio Doce Valley. Tour- 
malines are found in the Teofilo Otoni 
district and in parts of the Rio Doce 
Valley. 

Output of amethysts, which are found 
chiefly in Aimores, Governador Vala- 
dares, and Teofilo Otoni, amounted to 
slightly more than 10,000 grams in 1943. 
Output in 1942 was more than three 
times that amount, in 1941 nearly five 
times that amount, and in 1940 and 
1936 at least six times the 1943 output. 

Likewise output of diamonds decreased 
in 1943, when the total produced was 
12,303 grams, compared with about 15.,- 
000 grams in 1942, 16,736 grams in 1940, 
and between 23,000 and 29,000 grams 
annually in the period 1936-39. 

Because of their brilliance and size, 
diamonds from Minas Gerais have long 
been in demand in the international 
market. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


CASTOR-SEED ACREAGE, INDIA 


The final official estimate of the en- 
tire area under castor seeds in India in 
1944-45 is 1,453,000 acres, yielding 130,- 
300 long tons, an increase over the 1,202,- 
000 acres devated to castor seeds in 
1943-44, with a yield of 109,100 long tons. 


ITALIAN OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION 


The 1944 production of olive oil in 
Italy aggregated 1,421,410 quintals (1 
quintal=220.46 pounds), or 8.4 percent 
more than the 1943 production. This 
increase is due in large measure to a high 
oil content of olives, which in 1944 was 
15.8 percent, compared with 14.8 percent 
in 1943. 

The amassing of the olive-oil crop as 
of June 7, 1945, amounted to 478,974 
quintals of olive oil, and an additional 
50,000 to 60,000 quintals of edible olive 
oil will be extracted from olive residue. 
This total is lower than the 951,000 quin- 
tals forecast for south and central Italy 
for the 1944—45 season by the Allied Com- 


mission. The consensus of opinion (pri- 
vate and governmental) is that the olive 
oil amassing program was not success- 
ful, especially when compared with the 
success of the wheat amassing program. 

Prices of olive oil were fixed by Min- 
isterial decree issued in September 1944, 
with the Price Section of the Allied 
Commission later concurring. Produc- 
ers were paid 6,000 lire per quintal for 
first-class oil, which sold at retail for 71 
to 75 lire per liter. Retail prices on the 
black market ranged from 550 lire per 
liter in November 1944 to 380 lire per 
liter in May 1945. 

By the end of December 1944, only 
101,547 quintals of olive oil had been 
amassed in liberated Italy, a sharp de- 
cline from the 353,610 quintals on the 
corresponding date in the 1942—43 season 
The Ministry of Agriculture therefore 
requested active assistance from the 
Allied Commission to carry out the 
amassing program. The Commission re- 
ported that 50 officers aided the Italian 
Government by making regular inspec- 
tions of each pressing plant in their 
region. 

Every attempt is being made to stamp 
out black market operations in olive oil. 

The total area in liberated Italy de- 
voted to the cultivation of olives during 
the 1944-45 season amounted to 764,752 
hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres) planted 
either exclusively or mainly to olives and 
1,316,717 hectares in areas where olive 
trees are a secondary crop. 

In the 1944—45 season, olive production 
in Italy amounted to 9,396,350 quintals, 
compared with 9,202,200 quintals in the 
preceding season. The quantity of olives 
destined for the production of oil during 
the 1944-45 season was 9,094,120 quintals, 
compared with 8,869,890 quintals for the 
1943-44 season. 

Olive-oil consumption in Italy cannot 
be accurately measured, but consumers 
are allowed to purchase 2 deciliters (1 
deciliter =3.5274 ounces) of olive oil per 
month for each ration card. 


IMPORTS INTO NORTHERN IRELAND 


Imports of linseed cake and meal into 
Northern Ireland during the first quarter 
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of 1945 amounted to 7,606 tons. In 1944 
imports of these products totaled 1,659 
tons. Shipments of cottonseed cake anq 
meal into Northern Ireland in 1944 
amounted to 4,053 tons, whereas imports 
of these commodities throughout the 
first quarter of 1945 reached 1,917 tons, 


Petroleum and 
Products 


BOLIVIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPortTs 


Production of crude oil in Bolivia in 
1944 amounted to 313,947 barrels, com- 
pared with 334,113 barrels in 1943. The 
Bermejo field continued through 1944 to 
be the most important producing field, 
accounting for 117,294 barrels. Sanan- 
dita produced 102,600 barrels, and Ca- 
miri, 94,053 barrels. 

Figures for 1944 show that output of 
refined petroleum products amounted to 
187,617 barrels, of which gasoline ac- 
counted for 96,763 barrels; fuel oil, 64,034 


barrels; kerosene, 13,476 barrels; and 
ether, 63 barrels. 
Bolivian exports of crude petroleum 


and fuel oil in 1944 amounted to 116,497 
barrels, compared with 125,680 barrels 
in 1943. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


BRITISH GUIANA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports of common soap into British 
Guiana decreased from 3,281,188 pounds 
in 1943 to 972,063 pounds in 1944. On 
the other hand, exports of common soap 
increased from 500 pounds in 1943 to 
212,450 pounds in 1944. Exports of toilet 
preparations increased to 44,268 gallons, 
valued at $248,426 (British Guiana dol- 
lars), from 21,760 gallons, valued at 
$103,056, in 1943. 


ESSENTIAL OIL PRODUCTION IN GUATEMALA 


Oil of lemongrass and oil of citronella 
are produced in Guatemala in commer- 
cial quantities. The 1943 production of 
lemongrass amounted to 123,730 quintals 
(1 quintal=101.43 pounds), according 
to the Government, but the 1944 crop is 
reported to be smaller. Production of 
citronella in 1943 is estimated at about 
the same amount as lemongrass for that 
year, with an increase reported during 
1944. 

As a result of the reduction in imports 
of essential oils into the United States 
from the Far East during the war, inter- 
est in the production of essential oils in- 
creased in Guatemala, with emphasis on 
the possibility of raising Japanese pep- 
permint, coriander, and cardamon as ad- 
ditional crops. 


NICARAGUAN IMPORTS 


Imports of essential oils into Nicaragua 
in March 1945 amounted to $59,903 and 
ranked fifth in value among the coun- 
try’s imports. Imports of soap in March 
were valued at $3,188 
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Special Products 


MATCH ExPorTs From BRITISH GUIANA 


The increase in exports of matches 
from British Guiana reflects the favor- 
able state of the colony’s match manu- 
facturing business last year. Production 
statistics for 1944 are not yet available, 
put exports amounted to 65,260 gross 
poxes, valued at $53,764 (British Guiana 
currency’, in 1944, compared with 43,230 
gross boxes, valued at $30,628, in 1943. 

Most of the exports are sent to British 
West Indian markets. 


MATCH PRODUCTION IN INDIA 


Match production in India totaled 13,- 
200,000 gross boxes during the first 9 
months of 1£44, according to a foreign 
chemical journal. In 1943 output was 
17,000,000 gross boxes, while in the pre- 
war year 1938 it amounted to 21,000,000. 

Assistance is being furnished the in- 
dustry in the procurement of raw mate- 
rials, including chemicals, it is stated. 


MARKET FOR JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE, 
INDIA 


The high proportion of the population 
of India who wear gold or silver orna- 
ments make that country a good market 
for jewelry, according to the foreign 
press. Most of the demand, however, is 
supplied by goods of domestic manufac- 
ture. Only the comparatively few Euro- 
peans and other foreigners resident in 
the country purchase imported goods, the 
value of which in prewar years averaged 
675,000 rupees ($247,050) annually. 

Flat silverware is not manufactured in 
India, although a variety of solid and 
plated bowls, cups, and other articles for 
utilitarian, ornamental, or gift purposes 
are produced domestically. Imported 
tableware and hollow ware find a market 
solely among the small European popu- 
lation and the few Indians who live in 
European style. 

The majority of the imports of both 
jewelry and silverware are from the 
United Kingdom 


MATCH PRODUCTION IN POLAND 


New match factories are to be opened 
in Danzig and in western Poland in addi- 
tion to the three plants at Lodz, Czesto- 
chowa, and Czechowice, according to the 
European press. Monthly production 
now amounts to 30,000,000 boxes, and 
1000 workers are employed in the in- 
dustry 


SWEDISH BOOKSELLERS ATTEMPTING TO 
REESTABLISH FOREIGN-TRADE RELATIONS 


Booksellers in Sweden are making an 
effort to reestablish trade relations with 
other countries, the foreign press reports. 
One of the first steps which they took 
was to extend an invitation to members 
of the trade in Denmark, Finland, and 
Norway to attend the annual meeting of 
the Swedish booksellers’ association on 
August 6 and 7, 1945, in Ostersund. 

Last year was the most difficult one 
since the outbreak of the war for the 
Swiss watch industry. Domestic busi- 
ness was slack because of the decreased 
tourist trade upon which it depends. 
Although exports had to be suspended for 
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several months because of the lack of 
transportation facilities, watches re- 
mained the country’s chief export com- 
modity. 

During 1944 the total exportation of 
watches, clocks, and parts decreased in 
value to 303,359,302 Swiss francs (1 
france=$0.2335 in United States cur- 
rency) from 337,794,359 francs in 1943. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Swiss IMPORTS OF COTTON AND WOOL 


By early July Switzerland had received 
some 2,000 metric tons of its cotton ware- 
housed in Spain, according to the Swiss 
press. While shipments had been made 
from South America, their arrival was 
not expected for several months. 

The Union of South Africa was ex- 
pected to ship some wool to Switzerland 
by the end of the summer. England had 
released about 25 tons of wool to Swit- 
zerland, but no Australian wool was yet 
available to the country’s textile indus- 
try. 


WAR PRODUCTION OF NORTHERN IRELAND’S 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The war production of Northern Ire- 
land’s textile industry was recently sum- 
marized by the Prime Minister. More 
than 200,000,000 yards of cloth have been 
woven for the services and more than 
30,000,000 shirts have been made. Of 
the British forces’ shirt requirements, 
Northern Ireland’s production met more 
than 90 percent from the end of 1943 
to the summer of 1945, and the city of 
Londonderry furnished 88 percent of that 
huge total. Ninety percent of the bush 
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shirts used in the North African cam- 
paign and 83 percent of the first demobi- 
lization shirts were manufactured in 
Northern Ireland. 

Among other of Northern Ireland’s war 
contributions, according to the Prime 
Minister’s statement, were approxi- 
mately one-third of the ropes produced 
in the United Kingdom for War Office 
requirements (more than 250,000 tons), 
500,000 camouflage and cargo nets, and 
tens of millions of yards of twine, whip- 
cords, and lines of every kind. 


Cotton and Products 
ARGENTINE COTTON CROP 


During the first 6 months of 1945, Ar- 
gentina exported 2,929 metric tons of 
raw cotton (valued at 2,915,009 Argen- 
tine pesos) compared with 3,684 metric 
tons (3,320,461 pesos) in the first half 
of 1944. Chile took nearly half of this 
amount, and Cuba, Uruguay, and Bo- 
livia were the other principal destina- 
tions, as during the first half of 1944. 

The second estimate of production for 
1944-45 was 62,000 metric tons of lint, 
or 8,000 tons (11.4 percent) less than the 
first estimate in April. This is only 51.7 
percent of the 1943-44 crop of about 
119,921 metric tons. The Chaco Terri- 
tory’s production was estimated the 
highest—at 48,490 metric tons, or 78 per- 
cent of the total. 

Cotton delivered to gins during the 
first 6 months of 1945 was equivalent to 
approximately 55,000 metric tons of lint, 
or 88.7 percent of probable production. 
The yield of lint at the end of July was 
averaging 32.3 percent. Cotton picking 
was being completed in the main produc- 
ing zone during June and July. 

Yields per hectare were ranging from 
a high of between 1,000 and 1,500 kilo- 
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NOTE.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. 


with the following exception: 
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‘Latin American Exchange Rates 


of foreign currency, per dollar, 
of the Dominican Republic, the 





The peso 


Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 


gourdes to a dollar. 





Average rate 


Latest available quotation 





Country | Unit quoted! Type of exchange 





| 1943 (an- 
nual) 
Argentina_| Paper peso._| Official A-._._____- — 3. 
Lo | a ae 4. 
(TS 4.94 
| | Free market._......_.. 4. 06 
Bolivia....| Boliviano...| Controlled. ........... 42.91 
| f(a ee 45. 
Brazil___._| Cruzeiro!.._| Official............___- 16. 50 
Free market__...__.._. 19 
Special free market_-_-_| 20. 43 
Chile.._... PURO .n we cewel i RR 19. 37 
Export draft.._..____. 25. 00 
| Free market_.......__- 32. 37 
be 1 aa 31. 00 
Colombia_|_....do......- Commercial bank... __| 1.75 
Bank of Republic --__- 1. 76 
| i Se 1. 76 
Costa Rica.| Colon_..__.- | Uncontrolled_._....._- 5. 65 
| Controlled. ........... 5. 62 
ae BO eee 2S eee 1. 00 
Ecuador Sucre.......| Central Bank (official 14. 10 
Honduras._|} Lempira._..| Official.._.............. 2 
Mexico___._| Peso SS | Se 4.85 
Nicaragua.| Cordoba.._.' Official..............-. 5. 00 
EU 5. 16 
Paraguay_| Paper peso __ __ PERE 333. 00 
BO eS ee eae 3.10 
a) ST ae yea a a 6. 50 
Salvador__| Colon______- i harass 2. 50 
Uruguay-.-.| Peso Controlled. _- 1. 90 
SY rea 1. 90 
Venezuela_| Bolivar.....| Controlled.._...._.__- 3. 35 
ee 3. 35 


{ Approxi- 
May mate 
1944 (an- 1945 ar equiva- i 
nual) (month- | Rate lent in Dat 
ly) U. 8. 
cuniency 
3. 73 3.73 | 3.73 $0. 2681 | June 30, 1945 
4. 2 4.23 | 4.23 , 2364 Do. 
4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
4. 03 4.04} 4.03 . 2481 Do. 
42.42 42.42 | 42.42 .0236 | July 3, 1945 
51. 80 58.00 | 57.00 | .0175 Do 
16. 50 16. 50 | 16. 50 .0606 | June 26, 1945 
19. 57 19. 50 | 19. 50 .0513 | Do 
20. 20 20.00 | 20.00 0500 | Do 
19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 0516 | July 31, 1945 
25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 0400 a 
31.85 32.98 | 32.24 . 0310 Do. 
31. 00 31.00 | 31.00 0323 Do 
1.75 1,75 1, 746 5727 | June 30, 1945 
1. 76 1. 76 1. 755 _ 5698 Do 
1.75 1.83 1,81 5510 Do 
66 5. 6 5. 66 1767 | May 31, 1945 
62 §. 62 5. 62 1779 0 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1, 0000 July 31,1945 
14.06 13.77 |4¢13.77 0726 | Ai 1, 1945 
2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 . 4902 June 30, 1945 
4. 85 4.8 4.85 2062 | July 31, 1945 
5. 00 5. 00 5.00 2000 Aug 4, 1945 
72 7. 21 7.27 . 137¢ D 
3. 11 3. 12 3. 12 . 3205 Aug. 11, 1945 
6.50 6. 50 6. 50 1538 Aug. 15, 1945 
2. 50 2. 2. 50 4000 | June 30, 1945 
1.90 1. 90 1, 90 5263 | July 31, 1945 
1. 90 1. 90 1.90 5263 Do 
3.3 3. 3 3.3 2985 July 19, 1945 
3.3 3. 35 3. 3 2985 D 





1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis 


Since November 1942, 


exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


2 Disponibillidades proprias (private funds). 
3 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. 


. Paraguayan centra] bank establishes a “legal rate” from which 
Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 


the doliar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 
4A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted in ef- 


fective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


NoTEe.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





grams per hectare in Salta and Jujuy to 
a low of 150 kilograms in the unirrigated 
zone of Santiago del Estero. Yields of 
fiber were varying from 27 to 36 per- 
cent. 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF COTTON OILCLOTH 


The United States furnished all of 
Brazil’s cotton oilcloth imports in 1943 
and 1944. The 1944 figure of 3 metric 
tons, however, is only half of the 1943 
figure, and its valuation, 50,000 cruzeiros, 
represents a 90 percent decline from the 
value of United States cotton oilcloth 
imported in 1941 of 534,000 cruzeiros. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON SITUATION 


Cotton plants had started blossoming 
in Lower Egypt in early July; in Upper 
Egypt blossoming was general. Heavy 
rainfall in the High Nile district had 
changed the Government’s pessimistic 
outlook for water supply. 

Cotton consumption in Egyptian mills 
from September 1, 1944, to June 28, 1945, 
amounted to 804,993 cantars (1 cantar 
99.049 pounds), compared with 710,455 
cantars in the corresponding period of 


the preceding season. Exports for the 
same two periods amounted to 3,131,956 
and 3,375,326 cantars, respectively. 
Stocks on hand at the end of June 1945 
amounted to 9,595,539 cantars, compared 
with 9,292,054 at the end of June 1944. 


Wool and Products 


U. K.’s ALLOCATIONS OF WOOLEN 
ro U. S. 


For the current rationing period, July 
1 through October 31, allocations by the 
United Kingdom Board of Trade of 
woolen goods for export to the United 
States are set at 5 percent of exports in 
the basic year, November 1940 through 
October 1941. 


Goops 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
OUTLOOK FOR U. K.’s FLAX INDUSTRY 


Production improvements have occa- 
sioned optimistic estimates of the future 
of Great Britain’s flax industry. Devel- 
opment of artificial driers, doubling the 
capacity of tanks, and the use of shive, a 
former waste product, as fuel are re- 
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ported in the British trade press. Ret. 
ting facilities are thus being extendeq 
and retting can be carried on all through 
the year. Capital and maintenance costs 
of driers have been lowered. 


Floor Coverings 
BRAZILIAN IMPORTS FROM U. §S., 


Brazil’s imports of linoleum and simi. 
lar floor coverings amounted to 58 metric 
tons in 1943 and 286 tons in 1944, aly 
from the United States in both years. 
The value of 1944 imports was 1,684,000 
cruzeiros, compared with 371,000 ery- 
zeiros in 1943 and 1,716,000 cruzeiros in 
the prewar year 1938. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


TOBACCO CONSUMPTION IN PARAGUAY 


Production of leaf tobacco in Paraguay 
in 1943-44 amounted to _ 18,700,000 
pounds compared with 19 800,000 pounds 
in 1942-43 and 21,725,000 pounds in 
1940-41. The lower yield from the 1943- 
44 crop was due to the intense drought, 
which was the worst in years. 

Recent experiments in growing Ken- 
tucky-type leaf in the Encarnacion re- 
gion have brought satisfactory results. 
However, because cf the lack of proper 
curing facilities, this development has 
been limited, and only 50 metric tons of 
Kentucky-type leaf were produced in 
1943-44. 

In view of the fact that tobacco grow- 
ers and many smokers residing in the 
rural districts of Paraguay prepare their 
own cigars, cigarettes, and other tobacco 
products, it is not possible to determine 
the annual consumption of tobacco, 
However, the cigarette-manufacturing 
factories in 1944 used 348,761 kilograms 
of domestic tobacco and 109,548 kilo- 
grams of imported tobacco. In the pre- 
ceding year, 331.431 kilograms of local 
tobacco and 37,548 kilograms of imported 
tobacco were processed for cigarettes. In 
1944 71,228 kilograms of domestic to- 
bacco and 1,434 kilograms of imported 
tobacco were used for cigar production, 
representing only a slight increase over 
the preceding year. Although there are 
no statistics on the consumption of to- 
bacco in earlier years, the Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce reports a steady 
increase in the use of both domestic and 
imported leaf since 1939. The number 
of cigarettes and cigars produced in the 
years 1941 to 1944 are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Paraq ia 4's ( qa elle and ( ar Production, 





1941-44 
Y ( ( ir 
Number Number 
1941 Aa. TH2. OOM 4, 601, 000 
1942 290), O80), OH 6, 006, 000 
1043 Ag 712.000 13, 784, 000 
1044 273, 008, 800 @, 745, 000 





In the manufacture of cigarettes na- 
tional tobacco supplemented by Baia 
leaf from Brazil and “Virginia” leaf from 
the United States. Prior to 1944, almost 
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all cigar-wrapper tobacco was Sumatra 
leaf imported from the Netherlands In- 
dies through tobacco dealers in the 
United States. Since that year, imports 
of wrapper tobacco have come from 
Florida in the United States. “Virginia” 
leaf is used as a blend with national to- 
pacco in the manufacture of light 
cigarettes. 

Paraguayan imports of leaf tobacco in 
1944 totaled 81,538 kilograms, in 1943, 
14,992 kilograms, and in 1942, 68,926 
kilograms. Exports of leaf tobacco in 
1944 amounted to 2,673,676 kilograms; in 
1943. to 3,011,864 kilograms; and in 1942, 
to 3,118,236 kilograms. 

The composition of the light cigarettes 
is about 80 percent domestic tobacco and 
20 percent “Virginia,” whereas the lower- 
priced black cigarettes, in much greater 
demand among the middle and lower 
classes, are a blend of domestic and Baia 
leaf. 

Production of cigarettes and cigars has 
never been curtailed by low leaf supply 
or labor shortages. Lack of machinery 
repair parts, however, has led to occa- 
sional cessations of operations. 

Imports of cigarettes numbered 2,109,- 
036 units in 1944, 1,177,770 units in 1943, 
and 1,536,700 units in 1942. Only small 
amounts of cigars have been imported 
in recent years. Other kinds of tobacco 
manufactures have been shipped into the 
country: 256 kilograms in 1943, 573 kilo- 
grams in the preceding year, but none 
in 1944. 

Consumption of chewing and smoking 
tobacco in Paraguay is very small. 


LEAF IMPORTS, CANARY ISLANDS 


Entries of leaf tobacco at Las Palmas 
de Gran Canaria, Canary Islands, were 
reported at 211,538 kilograms during the 
first quarter of 1945. The chief supplier 
was the United States. 


Swiss Imports oF LEAF TOBACCO 


Swiss imports of leaf tobacco during 
February, March, April, and May 1945 
totaled 1,974 metric tons, valued at 
9,784,342 Swiss francs. 





Italian Economy 
Today 


(Continued from p. 3) 


Wages and Living Costs 


The Allied Military Government, still 
in control in the North, approved and 
made effective throughout that region 
an agreement negotiated between em- 
ployers and workers in Milan, granting 
to male workers a daily 120-lire cost-of- 
living bonus and stabilizing the result- 
ing wage approximately in line with 
wages paid in the South. As a result 
of previous increases, the daily take- 
home pay of skilled and unskilled work- 
ers in Turin averaged about 225 and 195 
lire, respectively, so that the additional 
120 lire meant increases of 53 percent 
and 61 percent. 

Although wage increases have approx- 
imately doubled working-class income 
during the first half of 1945, and total 
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(mport Control 


No. 71—Amendment to General Imports 
Order M-63 Deleting Various Addi- 
tional Products from the Lists of Ma- 
terials heretofore Subject to that Order 


An Amendment to General Imports 
Order M-63 as amended, issued by the 
War Production Board on September 18, 
1945, and effective on that date, removes 
various additional products from the lists 
of materials heretofore subject to the re. 
strictions of that Order. 

Under the Amendment, the following 
products are removed from List A: Crude 
bones,‘ bone grist and ground bones for 
uses other than feed or fertilizer, chrome 
ore (chromite), corundum in grains, or 
ground, pulverized or refined, corundum 
ore, curled hair, Kapok, manganese ore 
or concentrates, and manganiferrous 
iron ore containing 35 percent and over 
of manganese, and all classifications of 
mica except mica, bookform splittings. 

The following materials are removed 
from List B: Cotton linters (all grades), 
gluestock, not elsewhere specified, and 
raw hide cuttings. 
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Mica, bookform splittings (N. S. C.) 
remains subject to M-63. 


No. 72—Amendment to War Food Order 
63, Making Certain Changes in the List 
of Products Subject to that Order 


An Amendment to War Food Order 63, 
issued by the Department of Agriculture 
on September 19, 1945 and effective on 
September 20, removes several products 
from the list of commodities (Appendix 
A) subject to that Order and amends the 
wording of the item covering sugar-con- 
taining products. 

The commodities removed from import 
control under War Food Order 63 are 
as follows: Mung beans, Brazil nuts, 
crude and refined or advanced chicle, 
gums used in the manufacture of chew- 
ing gum, leche caspi, nitrogenous ma- 
terial including hoof meal and horn 
meal, hulled and unhulled oats, edible 
offal, Maple peas, and rye. 

The item covering sugar-containing 
products, etc., as listed in Appendix A, 
has been amended to read ‘“Sugar-con- 
taining products, composed of 40 percent 
or more by weight of sugar” instead of 
50 percent as heretofore. 





food expenditures have been relatively 
stable, the average family is still far 
from able to meet the expense of a 
food budget providing 2,200 calories 
daily per adult. 

In Rome, the purchasing power of 
wages in terms of food during July was 
estimated at only about 40 percent of 
the 1940 level. 


Public Finances 


Efforts to improve the Government 
budget position have centered around 
the floating of 5-year 5-percent Treas- 
ury Bonds. Southern Italy subscribed 
32,000,000,000 lire to this loan in May 
and June, and later northern Italy had 
reached a total of 45,000,000,000 up to 
August 14, with 11 days to go. 

The Government has meade known 
that it intends to exchange the present 
currency for new currency soon, without 
announcing details of the conversion. 


Foreign-Trade Prospects 

Italy’s own needs and reduced output, 
together with high domestic prices and 
transportation difficulties, darken the 
outlook for large-scale exports for some 
time to come. Certain agricultural and 
mineral products normally in surplus and 
some luxury specialties will be obtain- 
able at high prices, but volume of trade 
in the near future may be judged by the 
fact that only 167,000 metric tons of 
produce valued at about $18,000,000 have 
been exported during the past 2 years 
under Allied auspices and subsidized to a 


considerable extent by the Italian Gov- 
ernment. Products valued at about $2,- 
000,000 went to the United States, 
$8,000,000 to the United Kingdom, $4,- 
000,000 to Malta, and $4,000,000 among 
France, Greece, Yugoslavia, and other 
countries. 

As of July 31, Allied Commission ex- 
port activities terminated except as re- 
gards control of exportable commodities 
in short supply the world over (allocated 
by the Combined Chiefs of Staff) , control 
jointly with the Italian Government of 
the determination of exportable sur- 
pluses, and continued control in the 
Venezia Giulia area. AC has ceased to be 
a channel of communication for trade 
with the Allied nations. 

In the case of the United States, trade 
matters are handled directly between the 
Istituto Nazionale per il Commercio 
Estero and the United States Govern- 
ment representatives in Italy. 

With a view to resumption of normal 
commercial relations with former Euro- 
pean suppliers and markets, Italy has 
negotiated its first agreement with Swit- 
zerland and expects to send trade and 
financial missions soon to Spain, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia. The Swiss Agree- 
ment, as announced by the-Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs on August 14, provides 
that 15 percent of Italian exports to 
Switzerland will constitute a payment 
against outstanding Italian indebtedness 
to the Swiss, who have agreed to advance 
80,000,000 Swiss francs for Italian pur- 
chases under conditions not yet an- 
nounced. 
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~New WORLD TRADE LEADS - 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in United 
States representations. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import op- 
portunity, including a World Trade Directory 
Report, is available to qualified United States 
firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry 
from the Commercial Intelligence Unit of the 
Department of Commerce, or through its field 
offices, for $1 each. Interested United States 
firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected busi- 
ness arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only 
firms or individuals of good repute, the De- 
partment of Commerce cannot assume any 
responsibility for any transactions under- 
taken with these firms. The usual precau- 
tions should be taken in all cases, and all 
transactions are subject to prevailing ex- 
port and import controls in this country and 
abroad. (It is recognized that many of the 
items specified as export opportunities are in 
short supply or that full facilities for pri- 
vate trade may not have been reestablished 
in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many United 
States foreign traders are proceeding now 
with negotiations for business when condi- 
tions permit.) 


Foreign Visitors 


Leon Abrams, representing American Fac- 
tors Co., 11C Castlereagh Street, Sydney 
Australia, is interested in household elilec- 
trical and mechanical appliances. He is 
presently in the United States and expects 
to remain here until September 30. His 
mailing address while .here: c/o Interna- 
tional Expediters, Inc. 44 Whitehall Street, 
New York City. His itinerary will include 
New York and vicinity, San Francisco 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

Benjamin Fischzang, Evaristo Valle +37, 
Apartado 1424, La Paz, Bolivia, is interested 
in purchasing machinery for clothing fac- 
tory; machinery for yarn factory; cotton 
and silk tertiles. His arrival is expected Cc- 
tober 1, 1945, via Miami, for a visit of 2 
months. His mailing address while here 
c/o Fanny Cohen, 1756 Fifty-fifth Street, New 
York, N. Y. His itinerary will include New 
York and Washington, D. C 

Gibrail N. Tannus, representing A. E. G., 
Cia. Sulamericana de Electricidade, Rua 
Florencio de Abreu, 484, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
is interested in buying electrical material of 
all kinds and arranging representations of 
American companies His arrival was ex- 
pected August 20, 1945, via Miami, for a visit 
of 2 months His mailing address while 
here: c/o Pennsylvania Hotel, Thirty-third 
Street and Seventh Avenue, New York City 
His itinerary will include New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Chicago, Pittsburgh 

T. E. Noble Smith, St. George’s, Grenada, 
B. W.I., on behalf of Grenada Nutmeg As3o- 
ciation of Grenada, is interested in purchas- 
ing machinery for the nutmeg industry. He 
is expected to arrive in the very near future, 
via Miami, for an indefinite visit. His mail- 
ing address while here: c/o Middleton & Co., 
80 Broad Street, New York City. His itin- 
erary will include New York, Los Angeles, 
and San Antonio. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

Morton Routtenberg, representing Joy- 
Mar Enterprises, 610 St. James Street, West 
Montreal, Canada, is interested in electrical 
appliances, automotive supplies, and other 


lines for Canada. His arrival is expected Sep- 
tember 24, 1945, via Rouses Point, N. Y., for 
a visit of 2 to 4 weeks. His mailing address 
while here: c/o Mr. A. Ruben, 25 Plaza Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. His itinerary will include 
New York City, Bridgeport, Hartford 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

Francisco Kupfer, representing Fundicion 
Libertad, Santiago, Chile, is interested in 
heavy foundry machinery, machinery for 
making brass fittings, lathes, milling ma- 
chinery, shapes. His arrival is expected Sep- 
tember 28, 1945, via Miami, for a visit of 
about 3 months. His mailing address while 
here: c/o Studebaker Corp., South Bend 
Ind His itinerary will include New York 
South Bend, Cincinnati, Erie 

Eduardo Gomez Prieto, representing Ig- 
nacio Gomez Co., 15—-58/68 Carrera 13, Bo- 
gota, Colombia, is interested in obtaining 
agencies of small diesel engines, 6-50 Np 
electric motors and _ generators (small) 
pumps, small agricultural machinery and 
equipment, and cane mills (small) His ar- 
rival was expected September 18, via Miami 
for a visit of 6 months. His mailing address 
while here: c/o Colombian Consulate, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York City. His itin- 
erary will include Missouri, Ohio, and New 
York City 

Pedro Abascal Berenguer representing 
Companhia Comercial Abascal, S. A., 302 
Obispo (Depto. 601), Habana, Cuba, is in- 
terested in automotive equipment including 
jeeps, refrigerators, neon lights, typewriter 
raw cotton, plastics, lucite, surplus matertal 
civil-aviation equipment. His arrival was 
expected September 17 instead of Aunsust 25 
as previously announced. His present mail- 
ing address while here: c/o Bank of Nova 
Scotia, 49 Wall Street, New York City 

S. Gregorakis of S. Gregorakis & Co., 17 
Rue Kasr e] Nil, Cairo, Egypt, is interested in 
marketing of fibers and plastics; motor cars, 
refrigerators, and allied lines His arrival is 
expected October 1, 1945, via New York, for 
a visit of 2 or 3 months. His mailing address 
while hefe: General Motors, 1775 Broadway 
New York City. His itinerary will include 
New York, Washington, Chicago 

Harold E. G. West, representing Newton 
Chambers & Co., Ltd., Thorncliffe Ironworks 
Sheffield, England, is interested in machinery 
manufacture. His arrival is expected early 
October, via New York, for a visit of 2 months 
His mailing address while here Harnisch- 
feger Corp., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. His itin- 
erary will include New York, Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh 

Fausto R. Ordonez Streber, Tegucigalpa 
Honduras, is interested in methods of con- 
servation of pine resources; saw mtll machin- 
ery such as a planer, saw blades and teeth 
and a Diesel generator: treatment and dry- 





The Consulate General of Co- 
lombia, 444 Madison Avenue, New | 
York 22, N. Y., reports that the | 
Ministry of Hygiene of Colombia 
is interested in purchasing quan- | 
tities of DDT. insecticides. The 
Consulate General has requested 
that offers be sent directly to the | 
Ministero de Trabajo, Hygiene y 
Prevision Sociale at Bogota, Co- 
lombia. 

















ing of pine lumber; manufacture of turpen- 
tine and synthetic camphor, and utilization 
of sawdust and pitch. His arrival is expected 
the middle of September, via New Orleans, for 
a visit of 1 month. His mailing address while 
here: 5717 Magazine Avenue, New Orleans 15, 
La 

World Trade Directory report being pre- 
pared 

M. H. Patel, representing Patel and Sons, 
Ltd., 100 Chackla Street, Bombay 3, India, is 
interested in rayon tertiles, knitted goods, 
machinery for rayon, hosiery and plastic, 
His arrival is expected early November 1945, 
via New York, for a visit of 2 months. His 
mailing address while here National 
City Bank of New York, 55 Wall Street, New 
York City His itinerary will include New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, Cleveland, 
Nashville, Milwaukee, Philadelphia 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

Francis Mascarenhas, representing Associ- 
ated Corporation of Industries (India), Ltd., 
Readymoney Mansions, Churchgate Street, 
Bombay, India, is interested in Diesel en- 
gines, electric motors, refrigerators, and air 
conditioners. His arrival is expected October 
5, 1945, via New York, for a visit of 5 months. 
His mailing address while here Ameri- 
can Express Company, 65 Broadway, New 
York City His itinerary will include New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Washington, Los 
Angeles, Hollywood, and Indianapolis 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 


pared 
José de la Luz Lozornio, Madero No. 613, 
Leon, Cto., Mexico, is interested in the shoe 


industry. His arrival was expected Septem- 
ber 17, 1945, via Laredo, Tex., for a visit of 29 
days. His mailing address while here: 2681 
Washington Avenue, Madison, Wis. His itin- 
erary will inciude Chicago and Madison 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

José Angel Mier, representing Ezequiel 
Martinez y Cia. S. en C., Juarez 3, Aguascali- 
entes, Ags., Mexico, is interested in glassware, 
furniture, and clothing. His arrival was ex- 
pected September 13, 1945, via Laredo, Tex., 
for a visit ot 20 days. His mailing address 
while here: Mexican Chamber of Commerce, 


Chicago Ill. His itinerary will include 
Chicago 
Arturo Nieto Pina, representing Nieto 


Hermanos, S. A Celaya, Gto., Mexico, is 
nterested department-store goods and 
groceries wholesale. His arrivai was expected 
September 13, 1945, via Laredo, Tex., for a 
visit of 25 days His mailing address while 
here Palmer House Hotel, Chicago, II. 
His itinerary will include Chicago 

Crecencio Rangel Rodriguez, Constitucion 
No. 94. San Luis Potosi, Mexico, is interested 
in machinery hoe industry, well-drilling 
machinery. His arrival was expected S2p- 
tember 17, 1945, via Laredo, Tex., for a visit 
of 29 days. His mailing address while here: 
Consulado Mexicano, San Antonio, Tex., and 
Consulado Mexicano, Chicago, Il His itin- 
erary will include San Antonio and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

Salvador Valtierra, Zaragoza No. 114, Leon, 
Gto., Mexico, is interested in the shoe indus- 
try. His arrival was expected September 17, 
1945, via Laredo, Tex., for a visit of 29 days 
His mailing address while here: 2681 Wash- 
ington Avenue. Madison. Wis. His itinerary 
will include Chicago and Madison 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

Ralph J. Harris, representing M. Connors 
Ltd.. St. John’s, Newfoundland, is interested 
in drugs. toiletries, and other lines handled 
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by drug firms, chocolate. His arrival was 
expected September 17, 1945, via La Guardia 
Airport, N. Y., for a visit of 2 weeks. His 
mailing address while here: Park-Chambers 
Hotel, 78 West 58th Street, New York City. 
His itinerary will include New York, possibly 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
ared. 

Edward Sontum, managing director and 
owner of C. E. Sontum & Co., Cranson 5, Oslo, 
Norway, is interested in all kinds of kitchen 
and other household equipment. His ar- 
rival was expected September 12, 1945, via 
New York, for a visit of 2 months. His mail- 
ing address while here: % General Motors 
Export Corp., 1775 Broadway, New York City. 
His itinerary will include New York City. 

David Wengrinowitsch, representing The 
Palestine Orient Co. Ltd., 4 Herzl Street, Tel- 
Aviv, Palestine, is interested in radios, re- 
frigerators, air-conditioning machines, and 
electrical appliances. His arrival is expected 
September 1945, via New York, for a visit of 
3 months. His mailing address while here: 
¢, Underwood Corp., 1 Park Ave., New York; 
N. Y. His itinerary will include New York, 
Chicego, Michigan. 

Carlos A. Arias, representing Vengoechea y 
Arias, Panama City, Panama, is interested in 
5¢ & 10¢ store merchandise. His arrival was 
expected September 15, via Miami, for a visit 
of 6 weeks. His mailing address while here: 
Chas. Griffin & Co., 115 Broad Street, New 
York City. His itinerary will include New 
York and vicinity 

Filip Amandus Jonason and Carl Erik 
Eriksson Lidbeck represent Nordiska Indus- 
tria Aktiebolaget, Goteborg, Sweden. Mr. 
Jonason is interested in hosiery, knit under- 
wear, handkerchiefs, cotton gloves, corsets, 
and printed and woven tablecloths; Mr. Lid- 
beck is interested in hand-knitting woolen 
yarns, cotton and rayon yarns, in skeins for 
art needlework, cotton prints, and other tex- 
tiles for draperies, and cotton sheeting. They 
are presently in the United States and expect 
to remain here until October 8. Their mail- 
ing address while here: c/o The Swedish 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A., 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Claes Philip, representing AB. Ingeniors- 
firman Axel Philip, Kungsgatan 33, Stock- 
holm, Sweden, is interested in chemicals 
His arrival was expected the early part of 
September, for an indefinite visit. His mail- 
ing address while here: c/o The Atlantic 
Refining Co., Philadelphia, Pa. His itinerary 
will include New York and Philadelphia 

Abdelkader K. Naamani, Rue Foch, Beirut, 
Lebanon, Syria, is chiefly interested in tez- 
tiles in general. His arrival is expected dur- 
ing the second half of October 1945, via New 
York City, for a visit of 6 months. His mail- 
ing address while here: c/o Nouss, Hesslein 
& Co. Inc., 75 Worth Street, New York 13, 
N. Y. His itinerary will include New York 
City and principal textile manufacturing 
centers 

Irfan Jallad, representing Levant Trading 
Co.. Rue Suleimanich, Damascus, Syria, is 
interested in motor cars and trucks, tires, 
refrigerators, radio sets, and textiles. His 
arrival is expected the end of September, via 
New York, for a visit of 6 months. His mail- 
ing address while here: c/o Syrian Legation, 
Washington, Chicago, Detroit. 

World Trade Directory Report being pro- 
posed 

Albert Edward Linnell, representing Bew- 
sher and Linnell (pty.) Ltd., P. O. Box 3063, 
14 Harrower Rd., Port Elizabeth, South Afri- 
ca, is interested in the shoe and clothing 
trades. His arrival is expected about the end 
of September, for a visit of 2 to 4 months. 
His mailing address while here: c/o Surpass 
Leather Co., 9th & Westmoreland Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. His itinerary will include 
Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Chicago, Framing- 
ham, New York, Los Angeles. 

Ernest S. Vieira, 11 Wainwright Road, Port 
of Spain, Trinidad, B. W. I., is interested in 
general dry goods and hardware. His arrival 
is expected late September, via New York, for 
a visit of 3 months. His mailing address 
while here: c/o Block International Corp.., 
101 West Thirty-first Street, New York, N. Y. 
His itinerary will include New York. 
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Humberto Herrera Ramella, representing 
C. A. Importadora Caracas, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, is interested in tires, trailers, refrig- 
erators, automobile accessories, batteries, 
agricultural machinery. He is presently in 
this country and expects to remain here until 
October 15. His mailing address while here: 
c/o Park Central Hotel, Seventh Avenue and 
Fifty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. His itin- 
erary will include New York and vicinity. 


Export Opportunities 


Julio Poetzscher, Importacao e Exporta- 
cao “Julop,” 101—A, 1° andar, Rua 1° de 
Marco, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, is interested in 
the representation of rails for railways, hand 
tools, hardware. 

R. Cliff Sangster, 1925 West Georgia St., 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada, desires purchase 
quotations on line of air-cooled engines, 
adaptable to marine use, single or twin cyl- 
inder from 1 to 6 horsepower. 

W. H. King & Co., 720 Bathurst Street, 
Toronto 4, Canada, are interested in purchas- 
ing glass ovenware in wholesale quantities. 

Juan Navarro Gutierrez, Calle 10, #152, 
Vista Alegre, Santiago de Cuba, P. O. Box 
281, Cuba, wishes to purchase hardware 
(builders’ hardware, plumbers‘ hardware, car- 
penters’ tools, and cutlery); also desires rep- 
resentation of these items. 

Khandelwal Brothers, Ltd., 269 Hornby 
Road, Fort, Bombay, India, is interested in 
glass machinery—complete plant for the 
manufacture of glass bottles, sheet and plate 
glass including wired and ribbed glass; spec- 
ifications furnished to interested firms. 

Belloni & C. Milano, Viale Vittorio Veneto, 
22, Milan, Italy, are interested in purchas- 
ing industrial chains, electrical hoists, elec- 
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trical hoists for hand-loading, elevators and 
conveyors. 

World Trade Director Report being pre- 
pared. 

Fabrica de Pastas Alimenticias La Victoria, 
S. A., Apartado Postal 235, 360 Honduras 
Sur, Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, desire purchase 
quotations on one wafer-manufacturing 
machine, equipped with 10 or 12 plates, to be 
heated with natural gas, automatic type to 
feed the plates with dough, and necessary 
burners to heat it; capacity about 125 pounds 
per hour; two-way wafer cutting machine 
fitted out to cut two sizes of gaufrettes, ca- 
pacity about 125 pounds per hour or smaller; 
one machine to stuff cream wafers, capacity 
should be in proportion to the production of 
the wafer-manufacturing machinery—the 
latter being 125 pounds per hour; electric- 
stirring machine for the preparation of the 
dough used in the manufacture of wafers. 

K. Fuhrmann, 57 Lower Cuba Street, Wel- 
lington, New Zealand, are interested in pur- 
chasing alarm clocks (ordinary household)— 
medium and low prices. 

Central Steam Laundry, 129 Gale Street, 
Durban, South Africa, desire purchase quo- 
tations on benzine washing machines, clari- 
fiers, extractors, steam presses, shirt units, 
oil-fwel boilers (30 hp) ; other laundering ma- 
chinery. 

J. F. Kapnek, P. O. Box 4460, Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, desires purchase quota- 
tions on machinery and equipment for one 
wheat flour mill, capacity 4,000 bags (200 
pounds) per month; one corn meal mill, ca- 
pacity 6,000 bags (200 pounds) per month, 
to be erected at Salisbury, Southern Rhodes a. 

AB. Speceristernas Varuinkcp, 114 Lindha- 
gensgatan, Stockholm, Sweden, are interested 


(Continued on p. 35) 














munications is interested: 


and passenger and freight cars). 


handled in locomotive and car shops). 


Arle sinking devices. 


milling machines, and saws). 


Machinery for precision tool shop. 


Plate-straightening machines. 








The Turkish Ministry of Communications has expressed an interest in ob- 
taining catalogs of United States manufacturers of railway equipment in view 
of the plans of the Turkish State Railways to purchase a considerable amount 
of United States equipment. According to the Minister, almost all available 
catalogs in the Ministry are in German. Interested manufacturers should 
send catalogs directly to the Ministry or to the American Embassy at Ankara. 
The following is a list of equipment in which the Turkish Ministry of Com- 


Lathes (suitable for turning all parts of locomotives and cars). 
Grinding machines (suitable for grinding all parts of locomotives and cars). 
Drilling and boring machines (suitable to drill and bore all parts of locomotives 


Milling machines (suitable to mill all parts of locomotives and cars). 
Planers, planes, and slotting and shaping machines (suitable for all kinds of work 


Compressors, both stationary and portable. 

Motor generator sets; gas engines; Diesel engines. 

Power-plant machinery and equipment (boilers, turbines, condensers, generators, 
pumps, feed heaters, mechanical feeders, weighing equipment, etc.). 

Dynamos for locomotive and car-lighting systems. 

Batteries suitable for passenger cars; lifts and cranes. 

Electric, steam, and air heaters for experimental and practical purposes. 

Fans and blowers; various kinds of presses (hydraulic and steam or air). 

Hammers (steam or air and hydraulic). 

Cupola and metal-sielting furnaces for pig, steel, and other metal foundry. 

Elevating devices (coal, sand, ash, etc.). 

Cementing and quenching furnaces and various baths. 


Locomotive washout apparatus; locomotive and car-washing apparatus. 
Sand-drying plants; artificial timber-drying plants. 

Rubber-industry boilers and machinery. 

Pneuntatic hand tools; mechanical hand tools. 

Woodworking machinery (lathes, boring and drilling machines for wood, planers, 


Shears and saws for metal; exhausters (for wood shops). 

Locomotives, passenger and freight cars, and motor-driven tractional equipment. 
Safety devices and equipment necessary in locomotive-operated lines. 
Water-softening plants; pulsometers; centrifugal pumps. 


Plate-bending machines (hydraulic or air). 


Twist-drill and file-making machinery. 
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ew Books and 
Reports 


xThe following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 






Articles of interest to businessmen ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, September 16, 1945: 


Copies of this publication which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, 
$3.50 annually. The September 16 issue 
contains these articles: 


THE COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS. 
FINANCIAL AND TRADE DISCUSSION. 


TIN IN THE Far East. By John W. Bar- 
net. 


RELAXATION OF EXPORT CONTROLS. 


Goop-NEIGHBORLINESS THROUGH TECH- 
NICAL AGRICULTURAL COLLABORATION. By 
Ross E. Moore. 


PREPARATORY COMMISSION OF UNITED 
NATIONS. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR First CONFERENCE 
OF THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL ORGANI- 
ZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Other Publications 


ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION. Seymour 
E. Harris, Editor. 1945. 424 pp. Price, 
$3.75. A discussion of the important 
economic problems of the transition and 
later postwar periods. It is based on a 
series of lectures on economic recon- 
struction given at the Graduate School 
of Public Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity, supplemented by contributions 
from several economists who did not par- 
ticipate in the lecture series. 

Available from: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 330 West 42d Street, New York, 
18, N. Y. 


COMMERCIAL POLICY IN THE POSTWAR 
Wortp. League of Nations. 1945. 124 
pp. Price, $1.25. A report of the eco- 
nomic and financial committees. 

Available from; Columbia University 
Press, International Documents Service, 
2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


THe SourH AMERICAN HANDBOOK, 1945. 
Howell Davies, Editor. 1945. 840 pp. 
Price, $1.25. This is the twenty-second 
annual edition of this yearbook and 
guide to the countries and resources of 
South and Central America, Mexico, and 
Cuba. 

Available from: H. W. Wilson Co., 950- 
a reais Avenue, New York 52, 
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REBUILDING THE EUROPEAN TRANSPORTA- 
TION System. Gustav Pollaczek. 1945. 
54 pp. Price, $1. This booklet is No. 5 
of the studies in postwar reconstruction. 
The purpose of the study is to show that 
the effectiveness of the reconstruction of 
Europe’s transportation facilities, and 
hence the future prosperity of the conti- 
nent, will depend largely upon the ex- 
tent to which its real needs are taken 
into account. 

Available from: The American Labor 
Conference on International Affairs, 9 
East 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





New World Trade Leads 


(Continued from p. 33) 


in purchasing sewing thread for household 
use, not mercerized: (1) Nos. 30, 40, 50, and 
60 (British terms of counts), six cords on 
wooden spools, black, white, and various col- 
ors, each spool having a thread length of 200 
yards; (2) Nos. 30, 40, 50, and 60, three cords 
on wooden spools, all colors, each spool hav- 
ing a thread length of 100 yards—initial or- 
der: 1,000 to 2,000 gross; zinc white of the 
“Blue Seal” type, powdered, to be used for 
general painting; ammonia carbonate, pow- 
dered. 

Lindman & Co., 6 Malmtorgsgatan, Stock- 
holm, Sweden, are interested in purchasing 
tomato-puree of a concentration (dry sub- 
stance) of 28 to 30 percent made of fresh 
tomatoes, hermetically preserved without 
any admixture of salt or other chemicals. 

Michel Sehnaoui & Fils, Rue Saifi, Beirut, 
Lebanon, Syria, are interested in purchase 
quotations on the necessary machinery for 
the establishment of a modern glass factory, 
and any literature dealing with the manu- 
facture of glass. Societe Nationale pour la 
Fabrication du Ciment et des Materiaux de 
Construction, Damascus, Syria, are inter- 
ested in purchase quotations on material and 
equipment for the production of flat glass 
and glassware; it is the desire of this firm to 
establish a complete glass factory. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 


Cuban Tax 


Measures Spur 
Industrialization 


(Continued from p. 9) 





will be used, showing the quantity ex- 
pected to be obtained in Cuba; 

(7) Proof of the economic solvency of 
the industry, which can be ascertained 
by certificates issued by banking insti- 
tutions, contracts for the purchase of 
machinery or raw materials, or by any 
other method satisfactory to the Gov- 
ernment; 

(8) Date on which the industry is to 
begin operations, and approximate date 
of full production; 

(9) Certification of proof that the 
investor is a taxpayer of the Republic, 
showing the number of the “Patente 
Unica.” 

The Ministry of the Treasury will make 
necessary investigations, and, should 
that Ministry and the Ministry of Agri- 
culture disagree as to whether the peti- 
tioner is entitled to the benefits outlined, 





Column 


Robert F. Crowley (“Cuban Tax Meas- 
ures Spur Industrialization”’).—See the 
September 15, 1945, issue of this mag- 
azine. 


Robert G. Glover (‘Plastics in Uru- 
guay”).—Born Sumner, Ga., eorgia 
State Agricultural and Mechanical 
School graduate; George School of 
Technology, 1914-17; United States 
Army 1918-19. Entered Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce Janu- 
ary 21, 1927; appointed assistant trade 
commissioner at Santiago March 1, 1927; 
assistant commercial attaché at Santiago 
August 22, 1927; at Mexico City March 
21, 1931; commercial attaché at Panama 
November 22, 1934; to the Department 
of State October 2, 1939, and detailed to 
the Department of Commerce December 
8, 1939; commercial attaché at Monte- 
video March 12, 1940. 





the final decision will rest with the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. If the decision is 
favorable, a resolution to this effect will 
be published in the Official Gazette. 
The exemption from import duties and 
taxes on machinery, equipment, appara- 
tus, and construction materials, and the 
exemption from the tax on the exporta- 
tion of money, transfer of goods, and in- 
terest on loans, will begin with the pub- 
lication of the above-mentioned resolu- 
tion. The remaining tax exemptions 
will go into effect 18 months after publi- 
cation of that resolution except that they 
may become effective at an earlier date 
if the industry has begun operations. 
New industries which are established 
must be operated separately from any 
other commercial or industrial activity 
in which the petitioner may be engaged. 


Registry of New Industries 


To facilitate the regulations of this 
decree, a Registry of New Industries is to 
be created in the Ministry of the Treas- 
ury, in which industries requesting the 
tax benefits will be inscribed. The in- 
formation contained in the application 
for the tax benefits will be recorded, and 
the day on which the industry begins 
operations must be reported. 

Every 6 months a report must be sub- 
mitted showing the financial condition of 
the company, production records, num- 
ber of employees, samples of the prod- 
ucts manufactured, and any other infor- 
mation which the Ministry may deem 
necessary to evaluate the effects of the 
industry on the general economy of Cuba. 





Pulp and paper mills in the Province 
of Quebec, Canada, now number 46, ac- 
cording to the Dominion press. These 
mills have a work force of 18,960 and a 
yearly pay roll of«$33,592,474. 
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Prepared by the Office of the Army-Navy Liquidation Commissioner 


Maj. Gen. Vernon E. Prichard, former 
Commanding General of the First 


Armored Division in Italy, has joined the 
European staff of the Army-Navy Liq- 
uidation Commissioner, the ANLC an- 
nounced during the week ended Septem- 
ber 22. 

General Prichard will be Assistant 
Central Field Commissioner for Europe 
under Central Field Commissioner James 
S. Knowlson of Chicago. The European 
area now embraces the British Isles and 
all of Europe including Italy. 

During the week the ANLC also an- 
nounced details on the workings of its 
12 operating Divisions in a series of arti- 
cles released to interested parties. The 
articles on three of the Divisions are out- 
lined here, and the remainder will be 
carried in future issues. 

The Equipment Division, headed by 
Lt. Col. John F. Troja, exercises general 
policy supervision over disposal of the 
thousands of different items of equip- 
ment which it took to win the war, and 
which for that very reason now are sur- 
plus. 

Because of the urgent need for recon- 
struction in various areas of the world, 
and because much of the equipment is 
adaptable to reconstruction and rehabil- 
itation, the problem of disposal of surplus 
equipment is much more complicated 
than merely offering it to the highest 
bidder under the ANLC priority policy. 

To answer the many questions which 
constantly arise in various theaters as to 
means of surplus disposal, the Equip- 
ment Division is aided by information 
and advice from industry and labor ad- 
visory committees, Army and Navy tech- 
nical services, and other U. S. Govern- 
ment agencies concerned. 

Colonel Troja and his staff must an- 
swer all questions directly concerned 
with disposal of surplus equipment, ap- 
prove disposal plans for certain cate- 
gories of property which the Field Com- 
missioner may not dispose of without 
reference to the Washington office, and 
furnish general information and policies 
to the Field Commissioners. 

Among the many problems facing the 
Equipment Division are the facts that 
surplus equipment on hand is constantly 
being augmented by new declarations of 
the Army and Navy, that various coun- 
tries have widely varying regulations 
concerning surplus disposal, and that de- 
mand for various types of surplus equip- 
ment change rapidly with conditions. 

Colonel Troja, a native of Fort Madi- 
son, Iowa, was with the Standard Oil Co. 
and the Arabian American Oil Co. before 
entering the Army. He has had wide 
experience in handling equipment of all 
types. 

A graduate of the University of Ari- 
zona, he went to Saudi Arabia with the 
Arabian American Oil Co. on refinery 
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Oversea SURPLUS Disposal 


construction. While there he was called 
to active duty in the Army in 1942, and 
served in the Persian Gulf Command 
until early this year. 

The Consumer Goods Division has gen- 
eral advisory supervision on disposal of 
all consumer goods which are included 
in oversea war surplus and residue. 

Much of these consumer goods, so nec- 
essary to help win the war but now being 
given “honorable discharge” by the Army 
and Navy as surplus, may play an im- 
portant role in preventing mass starva- 
tion and relieving suffering in Europe and 
other war-torn areas this winter. 

For this reason, the Army-Navy Liqui- 
dation Commissioner has granted top 
priority to U. S. Government agencies 
buying for their own use in foreign areas, 
which includes purchases for UNRRA, 
through the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration. 

Decisions on sales of surplus consumer 
goods as they affect relief, foreign 
markets, economic rivals, home indus- 
tries, and the like are drawn up as 
matters of general policies and directives 
by the Consumer Goods Division in 
Washington. 

This division also is aided by advisory 
committees from industry and labor 
Army and Navy technical services, State 
and Treasury Department experts, and 
other U. S. Government agencies. 

The division, which is headed by Lt. 
Col. Jack C. Schoo, former eastern repre- 
sentative of the Masonite Corporation of 
Chicago, is responsible for questions di- 
rectly concerned with the disposal of 
surplus consumer goods, including scrap 
and raw materials. 

Colonel Schoo, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, won wide ac- 
claim for his direction and construction 
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of an Army truck-assembly plant for the 
Persian Gulf Command with record. 
breaking speed. 

Because of the huge variety of con. 
sumer goods available, one of the di. 
vision’s chief tasks is recommendation 
of a system of fair priorities for those 
goods in high demand, and establishment 
of adequate directives for those goods 
for which there is little or no demand. 

Another problem, according to Colonel] 
Schoo, has been that of arriving at a 
fair value price for goods in the various 
countries where they now are located. 
The basic price formula for sale of over- 
sea war surplus is original cost plus 25 
percent for transportation and insur. 
ance, less depreciation and less a dis- 
count for military vs. civilian value. 

The Aircraft Division of the ANLC. 
which directs disposal of surplus air- 
craft in oversea theaters, differs from the 
other divisions in that it has active con- 
trol of disposal of its category of surplus. 

Another difference is that the Aircraft 
Division directs many of its sales from 
Washington, and not from the field. 

Other divisions plan and exercise gen- 
eral supervision of disposal of their cate- 
gories of surplus, but actual sales of all 
other surplus are made by the various 
Field Commissioners themselves. 

The Aircraft Division, which is headed 
by William Brinckerhoff, former New 
York aviation insurance executive, also 
is responsible for handling foreign pur- 
chases of aircraft and related material 
in the United States 

Responsibility for disposal of oversea 
aircraft was transferred from the For- 
eign Economic Administration to the 
Army-Navy Liquidation Commissioner 
August 1, 1945, by a Surplus Property 
Board directive. 

Mr. Brinckerhoff, who was director of 
the Aviation Division for the FEA, con- 
tinued in the same capacity with ANLC 
after the transfer, and brought virtually 
his entire staff with him from FEA. 

Placing foreign aircraft disposal under 
ANLC was another step in the move to 
centralize all oversea war surplus and 
residue under one group. 

In its disposal program, the Aircraft 
Division works closely with the War and 
Navy Departments, the State Depart- 
ment, the Surplus Property Board, and 
other interested Government agencies. 





Australian Helicopters 


4n Australian company plans to man 
ufacture 100-m. p. h. helicopters at 4 
cost of £1,000 for use of squatters, sports- 
men, and flying doctors, as well as by 
farmers for crop dusting and by forestry 
men for fire control, according to the 
foreign press. 
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(Continued from p. 13) 


Estimates of the coffee crop for 1945-46 
range from 30 to 40 percent below last 
year’s harvest, according to private 
sources, whereas official predictions re- 
main at 24 percent less than the 1944-45 
yield. Growers were concentrating their 
attention on the Pan American Coffee 
Conference in Mexico City in the belief 
that resolutions taken there would per- 
suade the United States Office of Price 
Administration to remove or raise price 
ceilings on coffee. Confidence has also 
been engendered by a renewal of in- 
quiries from European markets, accom- 
panied by offers of $6 per quintal more 
than United States price ceilings permit. 

Now that Japan has capitulated, pro- 
curement of wild rubber in Costa Rica is 
expected to taper off, although the incen- 
tive price offered by the Rubber Develop- 
ment Corporation is fixed by contract 
until June 30, 1947. Little if any unem- 
ployment should result from such re- 
trenchment, however, because the prewar 
banana trade is reviving in the rubber 
regions with the improved shipping sit- 
uation. A large banana firm on the west 
coast is seeking laborers to aid in its 
expansion plans. 

Procurement of balsa is already de- 
clining. Of the other important war 
products, cinchona is still in the transi- 
tional stage between nursery stock and 
mature producing trees, and it is believed 
that abaca will be a permanent and 


valuable postwar crop, especially on 
privately owned lands once used for 
bananas. 


A contract between the Costa Rican 
Ministry of Agriculture and a packing 
company has been entered into whereby 
that company will establish a modern 
plant for canning domestic turtle, 
shrimp, and lobster meat and soup. Ac- 
cording to present plans, operations will 
start in time for the June-August turtle 
season of 1946, initial production being 
estimated at 25,000 cases of 48 No. 1 cans 
of green turtle meat. Arrangements are 
being completed for marketing the prod- 
ucts in the United States and the United 
Kingdom. 

The inflationary price spiral has not 
yet ceased its upward movement, but 
signs are in evidence that it may soon 
do so. Beef cattle, for instance, are said 
to be so abundant that stock raisers are 
seeking permission to export on the hoof. 
This should result in lower meat prices. 
Daily mention is made in the press of 
better shipping volume, rapid reconver- 
sion in the United States, and surplus 
military stores coming on the market. 
In consequence, some measure of defla- 
tion is expected in merchandising cir- 
cles. As of July 1945, the general whole- 
sale price index stood at 204.6 and the 
cost-of-living index for San Jose at 189.3 
(1936= 100). 

On August 31 the Northern Railway 
Co., operating between Port Limon, San 
Jose, and Alajuela, inaugurated a new 
tunnel at a point where heavy land 
slides blocked operations for 2 months 
during the fall of 1944. The tunnel is a 
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“cut and cover” type, of reinforced con- 
crete construction, and is located on a 
narrow ledge between the Reventazon 
River and a nearly vertical 690-foot cliff. 
When inaugurated the tunnel was 511 
feet in length, but it will be extended 
about 400 feet while traffic is being main- 
tained through the completed portion. 

As a result of the importation of sev- 
eral thousand surplus metal United 
States Army cots, the local Chamber of 
Industries and two confederations of 
labor unions have requested that no more 
surplus war materials be permitted entry 
into Costa Rica which might be injuri- 
ous to domestic firms and laborers pro- 
ducing commodities of a iike nature. 
Other local organizations, however, in- 
cluding the Chamber of Commerce, have 
gone on record as opposing such meas- 
ures, not only in the interest of the con- 
suming classes but with a view as well to 
a desirable increase in collections of cus- 
toms duty on such materials. 


Honduras 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Tegucigalpa) 


A domestic air line, Servicio Aéreo de 
Honduras, S. A. (SAHSA), was inaugu- 
rated in Honduras on September 15, Cen- 
tral American Independence Day. It is 
sponsored by Pan American Airways and 
owned jointly by that company (40 per- 
cent), the Government of Honduras (20 
percent), and Honduran individuals (40 
percent). It started by serving the most 
important cities of Honduras and plans 
to expand gradually as equipment and 
personnel become available, until its net- 
work is as extensive or greater than that 
of TACA. By the middle of September 
one Douglas DC-2 had arrived in Tegu- 
cigalpa, and two similar planes were ex- 
pected. The new company plans to 
maintain passenger, express, freight, and 
mail service to all points on its itinerary. 
Although rates have not yet been an- 
nounced, it is reported that they will be 
virtually the same as those charged by 
TACA, at least temporarily. For the 
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present, all key flying and ground per- 
sonnel are United States nationals, but 
it is intended to train Honduran person- 
nel eventually to take over the operation 
of the air line. 

A convoy of trucks, trailers, tractors, 
and other mobile equipment en route to 
a mine site to be developed by the Pan 
American Mining and Development Co. 
recently arrived in Tegucigalpa. This 
entourage, including six truck and trailer 
units fitted out as living quarters, and 
hospital, and equipped with its own elec- 
tric power plant and other facilities, has 
aroused considerable interest inasmuch 
as it is the first instance of bringing mo- 
bile equipment to Honduras from the 
United States entirely overland. The 
completed portion of the Pan-American 
Highway was used through northern and 
central Mexico, and the entire distance 
through Guatemala and El] Salvador into 
Honduras. Rail shipment was necessary 
only through southern Mexico where the 
highway is not yet open. The first task 
of the new company will be to build an 
access road of approximately 30 miles 
from the present Olancho Highway to 
the mine site. It is reported that all 
equipment and supplies necessary for 
this construction are now at hand. This 
road will not only make possible the ship- 
ment of ores from the new mine, but also 
will open up a formerly untapped region 
of lumbering and agricultural possibili- 
ties. 

Evidence of further development of 
Honduran mineral resources in the near 
future is the report that more than 100 
men are now employed in opening up 
mines at Yuscaran, Honduras, recently 
acquired by the Rosario Mining Co. 





Export Program for Dyestuffs: 
Withdrawal Now Urged 


Immediate withdrawal of the third- 
quarter export program for intermedi- 
ates and finished dyestuffs was recom- 
mended by members of the Dyestuff 
Manufacturers Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee at their meeting September 12, 
says the War Production Board. 

Removal of this export control, to- 
gether with the recent revocation of the 
dyestuff order (M-103), relaxation of 
controls over intermediates needed for 
dyes, and cut-backs in military orders, 
would facilitate gradual resumption of 
normal production and distribution, in- 
dustry members said. Though dyestuff 
manufacturers are not yet able to meet 
all domestic and export demands for 
their products, because of current diffi- 
culty in obtaining labor and equipment, 
this situation is expected by the commit- 
tee to improve considerably within the 
next few months. 

“Intermediates” are chemical com- 
pounds, which, by further processing, are 
converted into dyestuffs. 

The committee also requested that no 
preference ratings be assigned to export 
orders for intermediates or dyestuffs. 
Committee members said that the use of 
ratings on export orders would prevent 
normal distribution, 
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mained stable, since a general price 
freezing was introduced in the fall of 
1942. Average industrial wages in- 
creased by 38 percent from 1939 to 1944. 


Switzerland 


Exchange and Finance 


Financial Agreement between Switzer- 
land and France.—The French-Swiss 
financial agreement and the protocol re- 
lating thereto were signed by repre- 
sentatives of both countries on March 
22, 1945, according to a Swiss official 
communication dated April 14. 

Payment facilities up to 250,000,000 
Swiss francs or the equivalent in French 
francs are to be granted reciprocally by 
both countries, according to the agree- 
ment. It was concluded, in principle, 
for 3 years after which it may be pro- 
longed tacitly for 1 year at a time. The 
agreement applies not only to France but 
also to Algeria, the French colonies, pro- 
tectorates, and mandates, and to Syria 
and Lebanon. 

The protocol stipulates that the pay- 
ment facilities granted under the agree- 
ment are to be utilized primarily for 
commercial purposes and for the pay- 
ment of services. Payments in favor of 
third countries are not permitted within 
the scope of the agreement. 

Pending the conclusion of an agree- 
ment to regulate more precisely the re- 
ciprocal commercial relations, the two 
Governments may use the payment facil- 
ities mentioned above to the extent of 
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one-half, that is, up to 125,000,000 Swiss 
francs or the equivalent in French 
francs. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Transport and Communication 


Construction of Docks at Durban.— 
An order has been placed by the British 
Admiralty with a British firm for a 6,000- 
ton dock at Durban, South Africa, for 
which the steel is to be produced in 
England and the fabrication and assem- 
bly of the hull are to be undertaken at 
Durban, according to the British press. 
All mechanical and electrical equipment 
for the dock will be manufactured in 
Britain, it is reported. The construc- 
tion of another dock at Durban having a 
lifting capacity of 17,000 tons, also or- 
dered by the Admiralty and executed by 
the same firm, was nearing completion 
in June. 


i. DK. 


Transport and Communication 


Building of Subway Lines in Kiev.— 
Preparatory work was started early this 
year and some excavation was completed 
by early July in connection with the 
building of a subway in Kiev, the capita! 
of the Ukraine, according to the Soviet 
press. The main subway lines will inter- 
sect the city in three directions, connect- 
ing the center with the suburban areas. 
Several transfer stations are planned at 
the points of intersection in the center 
of the city. 
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Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sheep or Hog Casings: Import Quota 
Authorized.—An import quota of up to 
30,000 hanks of 25 meters each, or its 
equivalent, of salted sheep or hog casings 
to be used in the manufacture of Sausage 
was authorized, effective until September 
30, 1945, by an Uruguayan decree dated 
July 31, 1945, published in the Diario 
Oficial of August 8, 1945. 

Wire: Included in the Raw Materials 
Section of Customs Tariff at Lower Rate 
of Duty.—Cold rolled wire with a maxi- 
mum thickness of 3 millimeters, to be 
used in the manufacture of keys to open 
tin cans, has been included in the raw. 
materials section of the Uruguayan im- 
port tariff to be dutiable at 15 percent, 
plus a surtax of 21 percent of a fixed 
official customs valuation of 6.50 pesos 
per 100 gross kilograms, and exempt 
from the 50 percent general increase 
in duty of July 24, 1942, according to 
a resolution of July 20, 1945, published 
in the Diario Oficial of August 15, 1945. 
The duty, including surtax, on this type 
of wire was formerly 52 percent of the 
official valuation of 6.50 pesos per 100 
gross kilograms. 

Spun Glass; Temporarily Included in 
the Raw Materials Section of the Cus- 
toms Tariff at Lower Rate of Duty — 
Spun glass used in the manufacture of 
glass felt has been included in the raw 
materials section of the Uruguayan im- 
port tariff until such time as it is manu- 
factured in that country, and will be 
dutiable at 20 percent, plus a surtax of 
21 percent of the c. i. f. Montevideo 
value, and exempt from the 50 percent 























Country Summaries Available 


special packing considerations. 


The Foreign Service of the United States has prepared a series of 
summaries of economic information for a number of foreign countries 
covering the period 1945—46 which present pertinent facts on a number 
of topics, and are designed to be of assistance to foreign traders. 


Subjects covered include area and boundaries, natural regional divi- 
sions and topography, climate, population, form of government, produc- 
tion, transportation, communication facilities, currency, banking and 
insurance, and weights and measures; foreign trade and tariff struc- 
ture; purchasing power, indicators of business activity, and details of 
demand; principal commercial cities, distribution facilities, and aids to 
distribution; and customary terms 


Summaries are now available for the following countries: 


Afghanistan Fiji Panama 
Australia Greenland Paraguay 
Bahamas India Peru 
Barbados Jamaica : Spain 
Morocco (French Zone). es Ba 
Brazil ; : Surinam 
Chile “or (International Tunisia. 
Colombia. Morocco (Spanish Zone). Turkey 
Cuba Mozambique. United Kingdom. 
Ecuador New Zealand Uruguay 
Egypt Nicaragua. Venezuela. 


Thése summaries may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or from any of its Field 


of sale, established customs, and 





Offices, a list of which appears on the inside front cover of this issue. 
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September 29, 1945 


general increase in duty of July 24, 1942, 
according to a resolution dated July 27, 
1945, published in the Diario Oficial of 
August 4, 1945. The duty, including the 
surtax, on spun glass was formerly 52 

rcent of the c. i. f. Montevideo value. 

«Fusing Colors”: Included in the Raw- 
Materials Section of Customs Tariff — 
“Pysing colors” to be used for any indus- 
trial purpose were included in the raw 
materials section of the Uruguayan im- 
port tariff, to be dutiable at 15 percent, 
plus a surtax of 21 percent of the c. i. f. 
Montevideo value, and exempt from the 
50 percent general increase in duty of 
July 24, 1942, according to a resolution 
dated July 20, 1945, published in the 
Diario Oficial of August 4, 1945. 

“yverite’”’: Included in the Raw Mate- 
rials Section of Customs Tariff.—The 
product named “Uverite,” a preparation 
with a base of antimony oxide, titanium 
oxide, and calcium fluoride, to be used in 
the manufacture of enamels, was includ- 
ed in the raw materials section of the 
Uruguayan tariff to be dutiable at 15 per- 
cent, plus a surtax of 21 percent of an 
official customs valuation to be estab- 
lished by the Ministry of Finance, ac- 
cording to a resolution dated July 20, 
1945, published in the Diario Oficial of 
August 4, 1945. 





An Egyptian 
Industry 


(Continued from p. 7) 


and napkins, rugs, and various other 
products. 

The plant employs 28,000 workers, re- 
cruited largely from El Melhallah el 
Kobra and vicinity. About 10 percent 
are women, engaged in operation of ma- 
chinery, in sewing garments, and in 
hand-repair of various weaving imper- 
fections. 

The factory operates 24 hours a day, 
on three 8-hour shifts. 

Annually the plant consumes between 
500,000 and 600,000 kantars of cotton. 
Egypt’s total domestic consumption in 
the 10-month period September 1, 1944, 
through June 30, 1945, amounted to 804,- 
993 kantars. 

This past summer the mill had ap- 
proximately a year’s supply of raw cotton 
on hand. 


The Wool Industry 


Egypt’s wool-manufacturing indus- 
try is a “war baby.” Conceived in 1939, 
when war needs arose and imports were 
threatened, it grew to a sturdy size by 
1944, when it consumed the entire do- 
mestic wool output (estimated at about 
2,000 metric tons) and imports which 
during the first 11 months of the year 
amounted to 1,106 metric tons. 

During the past 10 years, Egypt’s wool 
production has ranged between 2,000 and 
3,000 metric tons, usually closer to the 
former figure. In prewar years, nearly 
all wool grown was exported, chiefly to 
the United States, where it was used 
mainly in carpet making. In 1939, for 
Instance, 2,200 metric tons were ex- 
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ported. Production in 1940 was less than 
3,000 tons. 

In November 1939 the Government 
prohibited exportation of wool. Later, 
however, limited exports of pulled wool 
were licensed, until domestic industry 
found, in late 1941, that it could use all 
Egyptian wool. Since that time, except 
for minute quantities to the Sudan, no 
Egyptian wool has been exported, and 
imports have increased from the unim- 
portant 1938 figure of 86 metric tons to 
the more than 1,100 metric tons men- 
tioned above. 

Capacity of the Egyptian wool indus- 
try has been about 2,800 to 2,900 metric 
tons since 1940, and the 3,100 metric tons 
estimated for 1944 marks a high point. 

The Misr wool mills were opened in 
1940. Spinning, weaving, and finishing 
of woolens and worsteds was under- 
taken, using about 150 tons of Australian 
and Egyptian wool annually. Among 
its manufactures the plant lists wool 
yarn and cloth, worsted, wool and 
woolen suiting materials, scarfs, blan- 
kets, khaki army cloth, and some wool- 
and-cotton suiting mixtures. 


Flax Operations Modest 


The flax spinning and weaving section 
of the Misr plant consumes about 400 
tons of fiber and tow annually. In 1940, 
4,008 spindles were in operation on flax 
spinning and some 300 looms. 

The flax is spun into linen yarns for 
table coverings, men’s suits, and jacquard 
cloth, and mixed with cotton for twine 
and fabrics. 

This modest operation is in scale with 
Egypt's industrial flax consumption— 
about 1,328 metric tons of fiber and 714 
metric tons of tow annually. Most of 
the flax crop is exported. (While 53,353 
metric tons of flax straw were grown in 
1943-44, however, only 25 percent of that 
acreage was planted in 1944-45, and a 
proportionately reduced crop may be ex- 
pected for this season.) 


Modifications and Betterments 


It is reported that the Misr plant’s 
production scheme will be modified in the 
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postwar period to concentrate on such 
staple commodities as cotton and wool 
goods and to eliminate the flax section 
and certain minor lines, such as hosiery 
and table linens. 

Planned improvements and new con- 
struction will take up 60 additional fed- 
dans of land, recently acquired by the 
Misr plant. These improvements in- 
clude not only alterations, more efficient 
location of machinery, and new build- 
ings but also recreational facilities and 
playing fields. At present there are some 
arrangements for sports and community 
activity. Elementary school facilities are 
provided by the company; attendance is 
not compulsory, and comparatively few 
come to classes. The instruction is in 
reading and writing, and pupils of all 
age groups are included. 

Some housing is provided by the com- 
pany, construction costs coming out of 
excess profits. About 460 individual 
houses and dormitory accommodations 
for approximately 1,200 unmarried men 
are expected to be available in the not 
distant future for occupation by some 
of the administrative and supervisory 
employees. 

The company maintains a medical 
service for the employees. Among proj- 
ects nearing completion is a hospital of 
110 beds, which the Egyptian Public 
Health Service will operate for the em- 
ployees. 

The management plans to obtain the 
services of a male and a female social 
worker, when planned recreational fa- 
cilities are completed, to assist the em- 
ployees in their living and recreational 
problems. Provision of lunches is also 
being contemplated. 

From even this brief study of the 
plant, it is obvious that any consideration 
of the textile industries of the world must 
accord a significant place to Egypt’s 
greatest manufacturing enterprise. 


Trade-Mark 
Applications 


(Continued from p. 34) 





after the date of last publication, which 
is usually made within 30 days from first 
publication: 





Date of 
Trade-mark Product applica- 
tion 
1945 
Special Reserve | Scotch whisky July 5 
Label. | | 
Liqueur Label | Registration of mark of | Do. 
British nationality | 
known as “Liqueur | 
Label’ to distinguish | 
and protect ‘Scotch | 
Whisky.” } 
Horm Alquina/| Pharmaceutical prep- | July 14 
ae aration. 
Leon Phillips | Bicycles, tricycles, | July 21 
| motorcycles, and ac- | 
|  @essories. 
Etiqueta Co. Ple- | Registration of trade- | July 23 
tentaria Orang- | mark. 
ime. 
La Orangime “Or- | Registration of trade- Do. 


mark and of the new 
product of the trade- 
mark already regis- 
tered. 


angime Especial | 
Tureia’”’, | 
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